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F there’s a more excitable creature in Pennsylvania than the red squirrel 


I've no desire to meet it. Merely step into his pine woods domain and he Je 
will give you a tongue lashing you'll never forget. At his first glimpse of you R 
he will leap into the nearest tree and set up a chirring sound designed to Ci 
announce your presence to everyone in squirreldom. Make a move towards G 
him and his excitement reaches fever pitch. Jerking his tail and stamping his H 
feet he gives vent to a medley of chirrs, chirps and squeaks all out of B 
proportion to his size. I’ve never actually seen a red squirrel explode, but Je 


strongly suspect that it could happen. 


The red squirrel is a cute critter, all right, and his comical antics are 
an endless source of pleasure to the outdoorsman. However, he sometimes 
acquires the distasteful habit of eating bird eggs and fledglings—a degree 
of omnivorousness that is partially responsible for the leniency of the laws 
that protect him. His usual fare consists of nuts, seeds, mushrooms, berries 
and fruit, with nuts and certain seeds on the preferred list. Conspicuous 
evidence of a red squirrel population is the presence of large heaps of the 


remains of tulip tree seeds often found at the base of Reddy’s tree stump \ 
cafeterias. N 
Le 
As a game animal the red squirrel can’t hold a candle to his larger gray 
cousin. He’s just as delicious, but his small size makes a discouragingly small 
lump in the game pocket. To make matters worse, his quarrelsome nature 
is sometimes the reason for the disappearance of the much preferred gray 
squirrels from certain areas. 0 
it 
The red in the cover photograph is attired in his winter coat, characterized c 
by its grayer tone, dense texture and long hairs on the ears. After shedding : 
in the spring Reddy wears a short, sleek coat of rich reddish brown, with a 
no hint of ear tufts. C 
He is found in practically all portions of Pennsylvania, although wooded A 
creek bottoms or coniferous woods seem to be preferred. Reddy’s wants are ‘ 
simple—he really doesn’t expect too much from life. Just give him a stand ; 


of tulip trees and birches, a smattering of pines, a reasonable amount of food 
and an occasional fox, dog or man to insult, and he’s happy as a lark. 
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Editorial 


AST month the eyes of Pennsylvania’s hunters and trappers were 

al on Harrisburg, where the Game Commission was com- 
ting its annual task—that of setting the seasons and bag limits on 
e animals, game birds and furbearers. 


No cracker barrel discussion is complete without the age-old 
uestion, “How can a coupla fellows in Harrisburg say how many 
les or rabbits or other game can be shot?” Without a doubt, it’s 
been asked often enough to warrant a reply. 


In the first place, our Game Commissioners are not actually 
located in the Capital City; they are scattered throughout the state, 
one in each of eight geographical sections. Each is well-informed 
on the game populations and hunting trends in his own locality, as 
well as in the ‘state as a whole. Several have gained world-wide 
recognition as leaders in the conservation field. 

In the second place, the Commissioners do not blindly follow their 
own individual theories. For a more comprehensive picture of state- 
wide wildlife conditions they accumulate additional information from 
various sources. For instance, our Game Protectors and other field 
men periodically submit detailed reports on game populations, food 
and cover conditions, hunting pressure, etc., in their districts. Other 
Commission personnel collects valuable data that may help influence 
the length of open seasons and the size of the legal “take.” 

Before arriving at a final decision the Commission meets with 
representatives of organizations interested in various phases of hunt- 
ing, trapping and game management who present their views and 
problems. Represented at last month’s meeting were organized and 
unorganized sportsmen, archers and bow hunters, waterfowl hunters, 
trappers, a college research unit and a Federal forest management 
agency. 

Although most outdoorsmen express their opinions through sports- 
men’s organizations, it is the privilege of each and every individual 
to submit his personal views and recommendations, which are like- 
wise given careful consideration by the Game Commission. 

In other words, controls are adopted by the Commission only 
after listening to and considering every report and suggestion that 
it receives or can obtain. The muskrat trapper, the dog lover, the 

uirrel hunter, the Game Protector, the trained scientist—all con- 
tribute their bit to the setting of seasons and bag limits and to the 
formulation of sound wildlife management practices. 


GAME LAWS AND REGULATIONS BENEFIT YOU; VIOLAT- 


ING THEM IS THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO POOR 
HUNTING. 
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What Price huni 


By Robert S. Bell 





Whatever your favorite. method of hunting, Bob 


Bell's experiences should give you a chuckle or two. 


T was cold, colder than a witch’s 

nose in a blizzard. Of course, a 
witch would probably have had more 
sense than to go stumbling around 
in a blizzard—but not me! Oh, no. 
Just ‘cause the bottom had fallen out 
of the thermometer and the wind was 
blowing thirty miles an hour was no 
reason to stay home in bed when I 
could be deer hunting. Maybe it 
wasn’t snowing. I wasn’t quite sure 
at the time. You see, the sun wasn’t 
up yet so I couldn’t see very well but 
something cold and wet kept hitting 
me in the face. I assumed it was 
snow. 

Over the previous month or so a 
friend—this is using the word loosely 
—had spent considerable time telling 
me the advantages of hunting deer 
by what is known as “driving” as 


compared with still-hunting. At first 
mention of the word it appealed 
mightily. “Must drive around the 
mountains and shoot ’em out of the 
window,” I thought. Then I remem- 
bered something. “But isn’t that way 
of hunting slightly illegal in Penn- 
sylvania?’” I asked him. At this he 
looked confused so I told him what 
I'd been thinking. Then he ex- 
plained what he had really meant by 
driving. If there should be among 
you any deer-slayers who are not 
familiar with this time-honored Penn- 
sylvania method of deer hunting I 
will herewith enlighten you. 

To indulge in this kind of hunt- 
ing the first thing necessary is a 
bunch of hunters—a big bunch. If 
you belong to a gun club of any sort 
you should be able to talk a number 
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of them into a few days of deer hunt- 
ing without too much trouble. As- 
suming that you have collected a 
couple dozen men the next step is to 
divide them into two groups of ten 
or twelve each. One of these groups 
is known as the ‘drivers’ and the 
other as the ‘watchers’ or ‘standers.’ 
‘Watchers’ is probably more correct 
for we have occasionally seen 
“standers” sitting down—in which 
case they would probably be referred 
to as ‘sitters.’ To keep it simple and 
avoid confusion we'll call them 
‘watchers’ from now on. Admittedly 
this is a small point to quibble over 
but all the old deer hunters keep in- 
sisting it’s the little things that are 
important when it comes to bagging 
some venison. 

Now the duties of the watchers are 
probably self-explanatory. They are 
stationed on runways or points where 
previous hunting experiences have 
shown deer tend to pass; the idea be- 
ing to shoot one when he does so. 
The purpose of the drivers is also 
simple—at least in theory. All they 
have to do is herd the deer up to 
the watchers. It isn’t necessary to 
segregate bucks and does. 

It would be well to mention here 
that it is best to have one man ap- 
pointed leader of each of these 
groups so that between them they 
can decide where the watch shall be 
placed, what direction the drive will 
come, when it will start, etc. Unless 
this is done every hunter present will 
have his own ideas about what is go- 
ing on, no two ideas are ever alike. 

When all details have been settled 
the leaders of the watchers takes his 
men to their posts in a roundabout 
way so as not to disturb any game 
in the area and they wait for the 
drivers to come through. 

Now get this straight—the watchers 
try not to scare the game and the 
‘drivers’ do just the opposite. This 
doesn’t seem complicated but it gets 
that ‘way soon, because you will alter- 
nate jobs. In other words, one time 
you will watch and the next time you 





will drive. At least that’s the idea of 
the thing but it doesn’t always work 
out that way for soon someone will 
get too cold to take his turn on watch 
and swap jobs with a driver—out of 
turn, of course—which can foul up 
the works. Especially if several of 
them do it at once. 

Therefore, remember your job and 
don’t swap with another fella who's 
doing the same thing as you. Things 
are confused enough already. 

I hope that by now you know what 
is meant by ‘driving’ deer and so will 
be able to talk of it intelligently 
when riext you meet someone who 
obtains his venison in this manner. 

To get back to the beginning of 
this little piece, you will remember 
the hero (played by me) was slowly 
congealing while waiting for the two 
leaders—should we call them co-cap- 
tains?—to decide who should drive 
and who should watch. Eventually 
they settled it without quite coming 
to blows and a number of nimrods, 
including yours truly, were informed 
that we were to be the first watch. 
Whether this is an advantage or not 
I don’t know. Anyway, we fell in 
single file and started up and around 
the mountainside. After about a 
quarter of a mile some feeling re- 
turned to my toes and by the time 
I'd reached my stand I had worked 
up a sweat and had to open the 
heavy wool shirt I wore. (Over two 
sweaters and wool underwear.) 

The leader pointed up in a tree 
to a couple sticks nailed to form a 
seat. “You climb up there to watch,” 
he said, “you'll be able to see more 
than from the ground.” I managed 
to get there without dropping any- 
thing and settled down to wait for 
the ‘drivers’ to chase a deer up to 
me. At first everything was swell. I 
was sitting down, I was warm and I 
was going to kill a deer. A very agree- 
able situation. But after a few 
minutes I began to [eel a little cool. 
Then I felt rather cold. My clothes 
were wet from perspiration and the 
wind chilled me through. Soon I be- 
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gan to shake and almost shivered off 
my perch. 

When the drive finally came 
through I hadn’t seen a single deer. 
They probably heard my teeth chat- 
tering and went around ‘cause the 
kid at the next stand emptied his 
.35 Remington twice. The way he 
pumped ’em out it sounded like a 
Schmeisser machine pistol. Didn’t hit 
anything but it was easy to see which 
way the deer had gone for he’d cut 
down ali the saplings for a hundred 
yards. Lucky he was too young to 
acquire any GI habits or he’d still 
be polishing brass. That night I de- 
cided, after serious consideration, 
that I just wasn’t built long enough 
in the legs for this ‘driving’ business 
so declined their invitation to try it 
two days in a row. Instead, the next 
morning I slept late, ate a leisurely 
breakfast, then drove a few miles 
from town. After parking I walked 
down a dirt road a few hundred yards 
and sat down on a stump. (Still re- 
cuperating from the previous day!) 

From my seat I could watch a fairly 
open hillside and the place where 
two small valleys joined. I had been 
there only a few minutes when I saw 





something move in a corner of woods 


about ninety yards away. Looking’ 


closely I could see a nice rack and 
the head of a deer. Easing the big 


Winchester to my shoulder I tried to 


find his neck in the Texan ‘scope 
as he moved slightly, but couldn't 
make it out, so I dropped the post 
down to where I thought his shoulder 
should be and shot. 

As I worked the lever I saw him 
jump forward, his near front leg 
broken just beneath the body. He 
cut across the open place and I put 
a 200 grain slug through his 
shoulders, piling him up in his tracks, 
This .348 is kinda hard on meat 
sometimes but it’s sure a killer! 

I dressed him out, dragged him 
about forty yards to the dirt road and 
drove the car down to pick him up. 
He was hanging up in the yard be- 
fore dinner time. 

Well, there you have it. You can 
see for yourself all the advantages 
“driving” has over other methods of 
deer hunting so I won’t bother list- 
ing them again. Just get your gang 
and go to it. But please don’t wake 
me on the way out! 

The End. 





SHOOTING SAFETY FILM AVAILABLE ON LOAN BASIS 


An excellent film called “Shooting Safety,” produced by the Sporting 


Arms and Ammunition 


Manufacturers’ 


Institute, now is available on a 


free loan basis. This film is ideally suited for showing at boy’s camps 


and meetings of youth groups. 


Winner of the only honorable mention award in the general safety 
film classification of the National Safety Council competition, “Shooting 
Safety” is a full-color sound production. Until recently it has been avail- 


able only on a sales basis but 


may 


now be obtained by responsible 


organizations without charge except for transportation costs each way. 
The story is concerned with the action taken by a parent faced with 
deciding when his boy will be old cnough to have a gun. Intelligently 
approaching the problem, he enlists the aid of qualified citizens in his 
community and forms a basic shooting school for youngsters. The action 
and dialogue get across to the viewers many important lessons in the 
safe and sane handling of firearms. Requests should be addressed to the 
FILM LOAN SERVICE Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 343 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 16, New York, 
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Panel Dullor Ds 


By N. E. Slaybaugh, Comptroller 


A Report on the Finances of the Game Fund During the Fiscal Year 


June 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952 


A’ I started to write this report on this, 
a typical June day, it was gratifying to 
let my thoughts revert to the pleasant days 
afield during the 1951 hunting season, then 
to look forward in anticipation to the 1952 
season. Doubtless at this time of the year 
such experiences are shared by thousands of 
others—both reminiscing and anticipating. 

While the purpose of this report is to 
give the financial operations for the fiscal 
year which ended May 31, 1952, your Com- 
mission during any fiscal year is not only 
thinking and planning for a successful hunt- 
Ing season, but also of what can and must 
be done with the funds available to pro- 





vide good hunting in the years that lie 
ahead. Fortunately, many sportsmen and 
others interested, are teaming up with the 
Commission in this much broader aspect 
of the entire conservation program. 

The farmers, who are hosts to approxi- 
mately one million hunters annually, play 
a very important part in the overall pro- 
gram, and it is to them that the hunters 
are greatly indebted. Many sportsmen to- 
day, and happily the number is+ increas- 
ing, appreciate more than ever the value 
of good farmer-sportsmen relationships. This 
is evidenced by respecting the rights of the 
property owner, and helping to make un- 
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popular and punish those (a small minority) 
who still have no regard for the rights of 
the farmer. 

Every citizen has at least two outstanding 
responsibilities to his government. They are: 
(1) Exercising his franchise to vote in the 
Various elections and (2) concerning him- 
self about wise and judicious spending of 
public funds. Therefore, it is not at all 
unusual for sportsmen to question the man- 
ner in which the Game Fund is spent. With 
few exceptions, one general explanation 
answers most of the questions, namely, the 
Commission must plan its program and 
spend the money placed at its disposal on 
a State, rather than a local level, as its sole 
purpose is to accomplish the most and best 
for the greatest number of people. Naturally, 
a management plan of this kind brings dis- 
appointments to those sponsoring projects 
on a local level which do not key into the 
State plan. Notwithstanding the success of 
the best laid plans, the payment of license 
fees alone will never do all that must be 
done to preserve our great heritage—hunt- 
ing as we have and enjoy in America. The 
sportsmen and allied interests recognized 
this fact years ago. The splendid contribu- 
tion they are making today, which supple- 





ments the work of the Commission, is wel] 
known to all. It represents the difference be. 
tween success and failure, the difference be. 
tween enjoying our rather satisfactory popu- 
lation of wildlife compared with either none 
or very little. 

It is not my intent to go beyond the 
dollar and cents part of the conservation 
program. As important as that part is, the 
other side is knowing what a rich wildlife 
heritage we possess here in Pennsylvania, 
The average citizen knows that in Pennsyl- 
vania today we have a well-trained co 
of Game Protectors, many times referred to 
as Game Wardens, but he does not realize 
that the long hours of continuous service 
of such officers reduce their hourly wage 
much below that of most other skilled crafts. 
men engaged in far less hazardous occupa- 
tions. Therefore, it is obvious that the love 
of and interest in wildlife conservation plays 
an important part in keeping these officers 
in the service of the State. Game Admini- 
strators and field employes are in the same 
category, in that they give freely of their 
time, and in many instances much beyond 
the call of duty. Last, but not least, the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania are very fortu- 
nate in having eight public spirited citizens 
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Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased 
areas totaling 2,058,212 acres. Also payments in lieu of taxes .. 
Propagation of Game, Operation of game farms, purchase cf 
game, wild game transfer, distribution of game 
Protection of Wildlife, Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest 
laws and numerous other field activities - 
Conservation Education, Game News, publications, exhibits, mo- 
tion pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meet- 


Table No. 1 
SUMMARIZATION OF EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTIONS 

FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1952 
Part of 
dollar 

Management of State Game 
$1,475,509.19 3434¢ 
sherse vee 4% 1,116,321.98 2614¢ 
Ea Pen nes 827,207.60 1919¢ 


278,118.88 61o¢ 















Bounty Payments, Bounties on noxious animals including ad- 
ministrative expenses relating thereto 

Wildlife Research, Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management programs 

Instruction and Training. Refresher courses and instruction for 
all salaried field employes and some Deputy Game Protectors, 
also includes normal maintenance expense and enrollment on 
May 25th of the 7th class of student officers 

Executive Office. Accounting and Office Service ($217,159.31 sub- 
divided below): 

Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and book- 
keeping, personnel matters; supervision over purchases, equip- 
ment and supplies 

Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports 


Executive Office. Administration, Salaries and 
Executive Office and expenses of Commissioners 


Total Expended for all Purposes 





sala + hk SDS Ae eae a Se 247,792.11 6¢ 
ew enblidedbidn ddtheas ses 54,160.27 144¢ 
beads oS CubASS SS 5% 32,347.67 34¢ 

93,632.68 2¢ 

Saas oie 87,063.08 2¢ 

expenses of 
‘Ga cwad¥astbuen 36,463.55 1¢ 
Sy EN ee Peer ees $4,248,617.01  100¢ 
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HOW THE GAME FUND 
DOLLAR WAS USED 


THESE FUNCTIONAL EXP- 
ENDITURES COVER THE 
PERIOD JUNE |, !95! 
TO MAY 31,1952 


THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 
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who are willing to serve as Game Com- 
nfissioners, looking after the interests of the 
sportsmen, and the State’s wildlife without 
compensation. They give freely of their time, 
effort and money for the benefit of wild- 
life, and all the people of our State. 

When reduced to simple terms, our finan- 
cial picture is not complicated. Therefore, 
for the year beginning June 1, 1951 and end- 
ing May 31, 1952 we relate the following 
story: 

At the beginning of the year there was 
a cash balance in the State Treasury in the 
amount of $1,490,933.16. 

During the year we received monies from 
various sources which were deposited in the 
Game Fund, as follows: 


Hunters’ Licenses (including 

Resident, Nonresident, Ant- 

lerless Deer and Archery) $3,266,841.88 
Game Law Fines ............... 146,497.25 
Special Game Permits (Fur 

Dealers, Taxidermists, Game 

Propagators, etc.) ............ 18,370.00 
Interest on Game Fund Deposits 13,151.13 
Sale of Forest Products from 

ll 48,998.55 
Sale of Animal Skins .......... 9,070.19 
Sale of Unserviceable Property 

and Equipment .............. 4,520.04 
Rental from Commission-owned 

Buildings and Rights-of-Way 27,417.43 
Sale of Publications (principally 

GAME NEWS subscriptions) . 37,477.72 
Federal Aid for Wildlife Pur- 

poses (75% of Cost of Ap- 

proved Projects) .............. 457,777.89 


Redemption of War Bonds ..... 93,000.00 


Miscellaneous Items ........... 24,131.11 
Total Receipts from all sources 

deposited in the Game Fund 

during the year .............. $4,147,253.19 


With the amount on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year ($1,490,933.16) and what 
was deposited during the year ($4,147,253.19) 
there was accumulated from all sources $5,- 
638,186.35. 

During the year $4,248,617.01 of the total 
sum accumulated was spent for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

Executive Office, Accounting and 


Office Expenses .............. $ 217,159.31 
Research for Wildlife Improve- 

ES See ee 54,160.27 
Conservation Education ........ 278,118.88 
Training of Personnel, includ- 

ing expenses incident to en- 

rolilment of Class of Students 

ies aie kas kesecos 32,347.67 
Land Utilization Operations . 1,475,509.19 
Propagation, Purchase and Dis- 

tribution of Game ........... 1,116,321.98 
Wildlife Protection including 

Law Enforcement ............ 827,207.60 
Payment of Bounty Claims and 

Administrative Expenses Re- 

RT TRE? Soba es cgoeceses 247,792.11 

Ks abit ehdietle wean osne $4,248,617.01 


MAY 31 CASH BALANCE 


This year, as during the preceding 
years, all bills were paid by the Treasury 
Department as of May 31, 1952, thereby 
automatically bringing the accounts of the 





Commission and Treasury Department into 
complete agreement. Since there was accu. 
mulated $5,638,186.35 and there was spent 
$4,248,617.01 we came to the end of the 
fiscal year with a cash balance of $1,389, 
569.34. We are certain that this system ig 
serving its purpose, namely, eliminating any 
confusion about the true cash balance in the 
Game Fund at the end of any fiscal year— 
May 31. 

Sportsmen, especially new subscribers, are 
often confused about the need of a large 
cash balance at the end of each fiscal year, 
They say “Why do you need a large cash 
balance as of May 31 each year?” “Why 
don’t you spend it?” The explanation is 
simple—during the months of June, July, 
August and September of each year, the 
work must go on and be paid for as usual, 
but that is a very lean period for receipts, 
The bills to be paid during those four 
months are about $1,000,000 more than the 
money received for the same period, so in- 
stead of spending all the money accumulated 
each fiscal year, a sufficient sum must always 
be saved to pay the bills from June 1 to 
September 30. By October 1 each year the 
new license money starts to come in and 
from that time there is sufficient money 
received currently to finance the program 
undertaken to the end of the fiscal year. 
Previously the amount was about $800,000, 
which is no longer sufficient to cover the 
expanded program. In other words, the 
larger the program becomes, the more funds 
are necessary to pay the bills on a current 
basis. 

The $1,000,000 provides only for the usual 
expenditures during this period but noth- 
ing for emergencies that could arise. What 
do you suppose would happen if the open- 
ing of the hunting season were delayed by 
Proclamation of the Governor due to ex- 
tremely dry forest and field conditions which 
could result from a prolonged drought? It 
could easily delay the receipt of monies and 
develop a very serious financial situation 
since the Commission has no means by 
which it can borrow any money for any pur- 
pose at any time. These facts should make 
any person realize that the Commission must 
be both businesslike and careful in its 
financing. 

The difference between our minimum 
working capital of $1,000,000 and the May 
$1, 1952 cash balance of $1,389,569.34 on 
about $389,570.00 consisted of unexpended 
budget balances and actual revenue in excess 
of budget estimate. In line with an estab- 
lished policy all of this cash balance has 
been absorbed in the budget for the year 
beginning June I, 1952. 


AUDIT OF GAME FUND 


Questions concerning any published re- 
port, such as “Are the figures correct?” or 
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“Are the accounts in order? are timely and 
certainly apply to the Game Fund. 

By an Act of General Assembly, the 
Auditor General is required to audit State 
Departments, Boards and Commissions. At 
the time this article went to press no formal 
audit for the period had been made. How- 
ever, every bill is audited by the Auditor 
General before payment is made. The ap- 
plication of sound management and busi- 
ness practices employed by the Commis- 
sion is further attested to in the audit re- 

rts for the seven previous years, six of 
which contained no criticism or suggestions 
for improvement, and one which contained 
two suggestions of a minor nature. The same 
high standards were maintained during the 
year reported herein, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the audit, when made and 
a report filed, will show that the affairs of 
the Commission were handled in an equally 
cficient manner. We try to improve our 
operating machinery constantly. The fore- 
going is the simple story of our finances for 
the last fiscal year. 


NOW FOR THE DETAILS 


Our Annual Report must satisfy not only 
the persons who want a quick picture but 


also those who desire details. It is believed 
the foregoing material will meet the re- 
quirements of the first group. However, for 
the benefit and information of the latter 
group, certain statements and charts are 
made available with this article. By look- 
ing at the chart and referring to Table 
No. 1, you will find in greater detail the 
functions for which the monies were used 
and the number of cents of each dollar 
expended that was used for each purpose. 

By referring to Table No. 2, you will 
find the cash balances in the Treasury De- 
partment at the beginning and ending of 
the fiscal year, the receipts from the various 
sources during the year and the total funds 
available during the year. It also shows the 
various classifications of expenditures that 
comprise the total cost of each organiza- 
tional unit as well as the total spent by 
all units for each classification. 


STATE-WIDE FIELD OPERATIONS 


Over one-half of the Game Fund expendi- 
tures is spent for land utilization and wild- 
life protection operations, including law en- 
forcement—all field activities. Believing there 
is a general interest in the field operations 
and the amount spent for each activity, we 
are giving below supporting details: 

















WILDLIFE PROTECTION 

Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis ...............ccceeeeceecees $ 468,367.42 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration .............. 54,965.88 
Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items 

ES Re MUED vc 6 o.a3s 0 0-ae bus Sie Aah dts Ae Ae bee's cha Oiled wah’ & Aden bienacedhcce 37,054.88 
General Administrative expenses chargeable to Wildlife Protection ....... 42,057.95 
Activities in connection with the control of predators ..................... 22,403.14 
Cooperating with Conservation and Law Enforcement Officers ............ 17,310.26 
Investigating Game Damage Complaints ............ccccccccccccccceccescs 19,934.97 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes ...............ccccceecccccecs 28,598.86 
Cost of Issuing Special Permits of Various Kinds .................cceeeees 5,658.86 
a ny”. 5 civic accu avbeen hb iGt sob ade she Gaheeedidcbe + cede sabes scaekal 130,855.38 
Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was ................s::. $ 827,207.60 

LAND UTILIZATION 

Food and Cover Projects on State-owned Lands ................ Sere | Se $ 497,684.95 
Maintenance and Development of State Game Lands and Primary Refuges 298,461.55 
Purchase of Land, including Title and Survey Costs .................c0000- 31,732.30 
Development and Operating Farm-Game Projects ....:..........cccceceees 97,471.38 
Establishing and Maintaining Farm-Game Projects ................cceeees 77,983.09 
A WENA WCHUO PUOMINO 5 6.0 ic tn ae 02 2 Gone 100s Veuve cde veeccwebeoucs 33,299.77 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration .............. 82,448.82 
Conservation Development Work in Cooperation with Federal Government 25,609.51 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) ..............ee00: 32,757.39 
Se OS COUUO Gh GREONPENE oli’ 5 0 ca cos be pees Sb4s Noe scar We vas oasect eho ces 69,159.84 
General Administrative Expenses Chargeable to Land Utilization ......... 67,190.19 
Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items 

ee Oe CS i a a es ates = aa Sa OUR RE  Aw oc ONG vob eke oalsasGabee dbs 37,724.41 
Maintenance of State Game Propagation Areas .............. ccc eeeeeeeeees 12,428.89 
Waterfowl Impoundments and Resting Areas 8,633.43 
Payments to Retirement System for Employes i a 14,836.50 
Building-Construction on State Game Lands ................cceeeeeeeeeeees 13,843.09 
Establishing and Maintaining Rabbit Farms ...............sceeeeeeeeceeees 71,218.61 
Maintenance and Development of Auxiliary Game Refuges on Privately- 

MEE 00s dy a9 6: GRE seid bale OF dee GEh On bk cee dda See 0% 640 ackde a wekco 0% 1,604.66 
ReeneOn GE DG Traisiste AROGB 5 o.oo oi vipciks stcigban’s coke c be Sewies bee che 1,420.81 
Total Cost during the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was .................5. $1,475,509.19 
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EARMARKED FUND 

Under the provisions of the Game Law, 
as amended by the 1949 General Assembly, 
not less than $1.25 from each Resident 
Hunter’s License fee shall be used for im- 
proving and maintaining natural wildlife 
habitat on land that is available for public 
hunting; the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, rental and storage of equipment used 
in this work; the purchase, distribution, 
planting, cultivating and harvesting of game 
foods; the purchase, trapping and distribu- 
tion of all species of game, as well as pro- 
viding protection to the property of Farm- 
Game Cooperators. 

This program has been in operation for 
three (3) years. The table below shows the 
expenditures in relationship to the mini- 
mum amount required by law for the fiscal 
years ending May 31, 1950, May 31, 1951 
and May 31, 1952: 





Minimum 

Amount 

Year Ending Expenditures Required 
May 31, 1950 .... $1,211,687.72 $1,012,917.50 
May 31, 1951 .... 1,266,856.18 1,000,696.25 
May 31, 1952 ... 1,095,938.26 1,012,528.75 
Totals .... $3,574,482.16 $3,026,142,50 


During the three-year period, the Com- 
mission spent $548,339.66 in excess of the 
minimum amount required by law for these 
operations. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


The entire Game Fund is not available 
for normal operating expenses, such as sal- 
aries, traveling expenses, wages, feed for 
game, payment of bounties, etc., but a cer- 
tain amount must be spent for the essential 
working tools of the Commission, also main- 
tenance expense incidental thereto. To pro- 
duce a shootable supply of game and pro- 
vide natural habitat with adequate food and 
cover requires land, game farms, buildings, 
pick-up trucks, heavy motorized equipment, 
etc. Money spent for such items is com- 
monly referred to as “Capital” expenses. 
Just as it is impossible for large industrial 
plants to operate successfully without mak- 
ing “Capital” expenditures so it is with the 
Game Commission. The table below gives 
the actual consideration paid for land, to- 





gether with the estimated value of other 
items as of May 31, 1952: 
State Game Lands (1920-1952) 
Building on State Game Lan 
Game opagating Farms (in- 
cluding land, buildings and 

















.. $4,268,197,69¢ 
ds 131,945.00 








ES” ctccchetaduewsesoes 523,715.04¢ 7 
Conservation School (including 4 Se 
buildings, and equipment) 35,117.10¢ ee 
Equipment (including automo- Be 
jles, trucks, tractors, graders, ani 
RE Sa he kdvedeiedy 000s ctesned'e 232,682.62} 
LTT 
Se ae ee $5,191,657.44 


* Consideration paid for lands including title 
and survey costs. 
+ Estimated value as of May 31, 1952. 


HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 


To give you information on the general — 
trend of hunting license sales since the © 
license law was enacted in 1913, license sales — 
at 5-year intervals from 1913 to 1938, and 
yearly from 1939 to 1951 are given below: 

Non- Total 
Resident Resident Licenses 
305,028 No Record 
ane devce 311,290 478 





30,014 
*Includes free licenses issued to Members 
of the Armed Forces and Disabled Veterans, 


as follows: 
Member of the Disabled 

Year Armed Forces Veterans Total 
DE Sea vaabece 264 an 264 
ee 32,373 373 
EE nok sb ap 7,418 7,418 
OS ode c0¥ 2,846 ey 2,846 
Pr ae 3,770 eka 3,770 
. eee 5,581 275t 5,856 
a 5,898 325f 6,223 
EE. ea darke & 2 (Information not available from 


Issuing Agents at date of 
publication) 
tIssuance of free licenses to Disabled Vet- 
erans authorized by the 1949 General As- 
sembly. 
+ Preliminary subject to minor 
changes. 
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wo-year-old dogs entered in the Thir- 


The above photo shows a few of the 
bo Futurity Stakes. 


In the lower photo appear a few crack 
fteen-inch entrants in the Derby Win- 
ers Stakes. 


By Stephen J. Allison 


WNERS and trainers of the 

little beagle hounds really do 
things in a big way, as verified by 
these photos snapped at a_ beagle 
event held last spring. 

With a full program of 445 starters 
in five days, the Eastern Federation’s 
15th Annual Spring Derby Winners 
Stake and Second Annual Futurity 





Keport On Cull 
Y,, be # Beagle WL Photos by J. David Allen 


was held on the grounds of the York 
and Adams County Beagle Club, 
near York, Pa., starting Wednesday, 
April 23 and finishing Sunday, April 
27, 1952. A large gallery, including 
practically everyone from the Eastern 
Beagling section, followed through- 
out the three days that the four 
Futurity stakes ran. Then one of the 
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largest groups ever assembled at a 
Beagle trial enjoyed two days during 
the running of the Derbies—Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Both thirteen-inch Futurity stakes 
started on Wednesday morning with 
Harry Truxel, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., and 
Pat Rush, Phillipsburg, N. J. judg- 
ing the 106 little bitches and Joseph 
Orlowsky, Pottsville, Pa., and _— 
East, Baltimore, Md., judging the 
70 little dogs. These classes were 
marshalled by Charles Bupp and 
Paul Walker, both of York, Pa. 
Thursday afternoon 57 fifteen-inch 
dogs were started under judges 
Joseph Orlowsky and Joseph East, 
with 25 fifteen-inch bitches starting 
on Friday morning under Harry 
Truxel and Pat Rush. 

The Derby Winners Stakes were 
drawn Saturday morning and run 
simultaneously through Sunday, 


Winners in the Fifteen-inch Futurity for bitches. These top-flight beagles placed in the 
order of their appearence, from left to right. 


——_. 





finishing late in the afternoon. In © 
order to become eligible to run in the 
Winners Stake, a hound had to place | 
first, second or third at one of the | 
49 member clubs qualifying Spring 
Derby trials. These Spring trials are 
held annually for beagles whelped 
the year previous. 

The Futurity stakes are for two 
year-olds. These puppies are litter 
nominated when they are born and 
become eligible through a process 
of three continuations over a period 
of two years. 

The officers of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Beagle Clubs are: Thomas 
Holden, Paterson, N. J., President, 
A. E. Curren, Cedar Grove, N. J,, 
Vice-President, Northern District, 
Joseph Gallagher, Baltimore, Md., 
Vice-president, Southern _ District 
Stephen Allison, Tamaqua, Pa., Secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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uldoor 


By John H. Day 


VEN though it was Sunday morn- 

ing, a peaceful, quiet mid-August 
Sunday morning, there was no letup 
in the grisly operations of Outdoors 
Murder, Inc. Everywhere I turned 
while prospecting the weed tangles 
behind the house, and the creek and 
pond edgings in the valley, some 
member of this bloodthirsty combine 
was stalking his prey. When the sun 
shines brightly and business booms 
in the thickets, these tiny footpads 
prowl ceaselessly, dispensing murder 
and mayhem whether it be Sunday 
or not. 

In the fence corner below the 
garden a big orange garden spider 
had swung her orb web in a cluster 
of dogbane plants. A small grass- 
hopper had made an unlucky leap 
into this snare, and I watched while 
Miranda deftly swathed her victim in 
deep-freeze silk for future dietary 
reference. The ground below was 
littered with bits of wings and other 
debris, mute evidence of the vora- 
cious appetite of this beautiful eight- 
legged animal. 

I was surprised to find two Japanese 
beetles feasting on the leaves of 
smartweed. They must have tired of 


my grape vines, and the big hibiscus 
blooms in the lawn. Close by a har- 
vestman lurked in a broad leaf. This 
daddy-long-legs feeds mostly on dead 
insects, but he would not be averse 
to lethal dealings with any small fry 
which might happen along. 

A tremendous jungle of tall rag- 
weed and the big wild golden glow 
has taken over the flats behind the 
house. I crashed through this to the 
creek side, stirring up great clouds 
of the greenish pollen dust which 
makes life miserable for allergic hay 
fever victims. Honey bees were find- 
ing rich harvest in the scant blossoms 
of the yellow iron weed. As I watched 
a tiny wild bee leave these flowers 
and head for the woods beyond the 
creek, a phoebe came out of nowhere 
and deftly murdered this, little 
worker. 

I found a shady spot beneath an 
overhang on the creek bank and 
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loafed long enough for the bull frog 
who rents this area to get over his 
fright and crawl out on the bank at 
my feet. A vireo flew into the box 
elder overhead, killed a caterpillar, 
and then nearly flew into my face on 
his way elsewhere. The bull frog 
must have had an unhappy life, for 
he looked out on the world with a 
thoroughly jaundiced eye. 


Farther down the stream I turned 
back into the fields, crossed a wire 
fence and came into a desolate area 
of worthless shale left behind by a 
coal stripping operation. Here there 
are several land-locked ponds, some 
of considerable depth, and all of con- 
siderable interest to all the dragon 
flies and damsel flies in the neighbor- 
hood. I found a congenial sloping 
bank in the full sun, and settled back 
to watch Outdoor Murder, Inc. stage 
its usual pondside performance. 

There were whirligig beetles by 
the hundreds on the water, skidding 
about in a huge flotilla. Every unit 
in the fleet was alert to pounce in- 
stantly and unmercifully on what- 
ever hapless bit of minute life should 
show its head either on the surface 
or beneath it. These miniature 
powerboats can swim, dive or fly 
with equal facility. 

The empty larval skins of dragon 
flies were clinging to cattail stalks 
and other points of embarkation 
some four or five inches above the 
water. There were seven of these cast- 
off suits in a small clump at my feet, 
and two of the late occupants still on 
hand, pending the proper time to 
venture aloft. These were the big 
fellows known as “green darners” 
and I watched their beautiful trans- 
parent wings open and suddenly 
start to quiver. Then came the time 
to gun the motors and the pond 
dragons were air borne on their 
maiden flights. 

Fragile damsel flies hunted close 
above the water, destroying midges 
and mosquitoes. The bigger dragon 
flies patrolled the higher air lanes, 


making what seemed like regular 
rounds from this cattail to that 
weedstalk to that post and back 
again. Many a fly or mosquito or 
other bug was taken for a last ride 
in the basket embrace of their clutch- 
ing legs and often devoured while on 
the wing. 

The dragon fly is the countryman’s 
true friend. His business is murder 
from the day he is born in the watery 
depths, but his main dish is mos- 
quitoes, both wrigglers and adults, 
and that’s all right with me. 

While I was indolently’ watching 
the tiny pond folk my eye was at- 
tracted by some movement in the 
thickety edging of the bushy embank- 
ment which marks the limit of the 
stripping operations. I was amazed 
to focus on a big red dog fox non- 
chalantly poaching along, apparently 
indifferent to the busy traffic on the 
concrete roadway not fifty feet above 
him. 

What breeze was moving was in 
my favor, and the light was full on 
the red fellow, so that I could see . 

uite plainly his white throat and 
the black tipping on his ears. Clearly 
he had learned that boldness and 
audacity pay off, for I know of at 
least six farm dogs in the neighbor- 
hood who would have died of cha- 
grin had they been aware he was 
light-footing it across their preserves. 
And in broad daylight of a Sunday 
morning, to boot. 

He wore no lean and hungry look, 
but appeared fat and in fine fettle, 
and primed to do justice to a snack 
of juicy meadow mouse. I picked 
him up in the field glasses and 
watched with delight as he made the 
rounds, checking every promising 
copse, and stopping now and then, 
one forepaw high, to read the latest 
news on the sluggish air. 

He skirted the edge of one of the 
distant ponds, made a try for some- 
thing—probably a frog—and missed, 
and then turned back toward the 
thicket. He had to make a wide de- 
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tour to avoid crossing a narrow in- 
let, for he would much rather travel 
round about than get his feet wet. 


Then I found out that someone 
else had also seen the fox. The 
groundhog who has occupied a den 
in that bank for several seasons sud- 
denly whistled and scuttled below 
decks. The fox instantly headed for 
the burrow, but ran into nearer 
game which took his mind off the 
whistlepig. 








“ 


I could not at first imagine what 
he was chasing and stomping with 
both forepaws. Then suddenly he 
flipped a big garter snake into the 
air and pounced on it for the kill. 
He ate a portion of the snake, then 
started on down the edge of the bank 
in the direction of the neighboring 
town. 

I shifted slightly to a more com- 
fortable position, and jarred my walk- 
ing stick, which fell noisily across 
some shaly rock. The roar of the 
passing cars above had not disturbed 
Reddy in the least, but he heard that 
cane fall, even though he was some 


seventy-five yards distant and going 
away. How he did it, I don’t know, 
but he seemed to vanish into thin 
air instantly. One moment I had him 
full in the glasses—then he was gone, 
and I had the odd feeling that per- 
haps I had imagined the whole 
episode. 

I roused myself enough to mosey 
over to the spot where he had met 
up with the snake. There were the 
gory remains, already of much in- 
terest to some blue-bottle flies, mute 
evidence that the garter snake had 
run afoul of another of the working 
members of Outdoors Murder, Inc. 


I clambered up the embankment, 
risked life and limb in a successful 
crossing of the roadway, and rambled 
through the broad pastures of the 
neighboring farm in a circling route 
back to my own dooryard. Some of 
the neighborhood crows were con- 
gregated in a far fence corner, with 
an outpost.in a wild cherry keeping 
a weather eye on me. I shifted course 
and bore down on the sable fellows, 
who abandoned the field without a 
fight. 

They had been enjoying a Sunday 
dinner of fat rabbit, whose sorry re- 
mains, cotton tail and all, they had 
discovered in that fence corner. Con- 
dition of the kill indicated that the 
bunny had not died of natural causes, 
but had been murdered by a mid- 
night marauder whose name _ is 
weasel. 


Usually the weasel defers his rab- 
bit hunting until the cold months, 
since the crop of mice and moles and 
small ground birds is plentiful under 
summer skies, but his insatiable lust 
for blood had cost this luckless rabbit 
his life, if the cottontail had not al- 
ready died from fright before the 
relentless killer closed in. Here was 
a case of pure murder for the mere 
joy of killing, with the crows reaping 
the doubtful benefit. 2 

I was nearing the final fence line 
edging my own preserves when yet 
another murderous assault took place 
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before my eyes. The swifts who make 
one of our unused chimneys their 
home base were coursing high over- 
head, hunting out what provender 
the warm updrafts had lured aloft, 
and the pigeons who occupy the 
neighboring barns were out on a 
wide, circling, training flight. 

As I watched the swifts I chanced 
to note a jet-propelled object hurt- 
ling down out of the blue, in open 
attack on the unsuspecting pigeons. 
There was a sudden slashing sidewise 
“stoop” and one of the pigeons was 
choked to death even as it fell to 
earth in the clutches of the audacious 
duck hawk who had happened along 
overhead in his lone wanderings. 

There was a short scuffle on the 
ground as the feathers were torn 


from the warm breast of the hapless” 
victim and the falcon began hig” 
bloody orgy. I could not help bug 
admire the falcon’s magnificent dive’ 
and his adroit murder of the clumsy 
pigeon, even while I shuddered tg” 
think of the many game birds and™ 
feathered songsters who had sue} 
cumbed to his unerring marksma 
ship. . 
The noon hour was almost at hand - 
when the duck hawk made that tre © 
mendous drop on the pigeon. I moved” 
indoors, away from the lethal atmos. 7 
phere of Outdoors Murder, Inc., to7 
enjoy a trencherman’s lunch and re 
lax in the comparatively tame enter-/ 
tainment of the mystery thrillers of 7 
the air waves. 
The End. 


PGC Photo by Cady. 


Of the six applicants who submitted to the Taxidermy Examination on July 10, all 
passed successfully. Above, a participant explains his methods of workmanship to the 
Examining Board, consisting of Harold T. Green, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia; M. J. Kelly, Everhart Museum, Scranton; and James Kosinski, Carnegie Museum, 


Pittsburgh. 











E Atdew 
_Kids 


By Hal H. Harrison 


poate and Jane have learned to attract wild birds around their home be- 
cause they have learned to provide birds with the three things that they 
need at all times . . . food, shelter and water. 

They have learned that none of these essentials should be overlooked. 
Many persons who have winter feeding stations, food bearing shrubs, bird- 
houses and dense vines and trees on their grounds, sometimes forget about 
water for their birds. 

Of course folks who live near lakes or streams or other natural water- 
ways do not have this problem. People who live in the city, like Billy and 
Jane do, must put out water where the birds will find it. 

In their garden, Billy and Jane have a pottery bird bath which, their 
parents purchased at a department store. In hot weather this bath becomes 
dry in just a few days, and they have to watch that it is filled regularly. 
It is at this season that the birds need the water most. 
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Many people build a bird bath themselves. A good one can be made 
from the lid of a trash can turned upside down and placed on top of a post, 
where visiting birds will be safe from cats and squirrels. A rock placed in the 
center provides a good landing place. 

Last winter, Billy’s and Jane’s father brought a pottery pelican home 
from Florida. He thought it would make a more attractive landing place 
in the middle of the bird bath than the old rock that had always been used, 
It took the birds almost a week before they would trust the strange look- 
ing bird that stood motionless in the middle of their bird bath. Birds are 
usually afraid of anything new and that pelican certainly was new in a 
Pennsylvania garden. 

Where it is possible to provide running water in bird baths, more birds 
will be attracted, for the movement and sound of running water will bring 
birds to drink and bathe that would not visit a quiet little pool. 

Two things to remember when placing a bird bath are that it should be 
in partial shade and that there should be protective cover nearby. Water 
heated by the hot sun is not visited on warm afternoons when it is needed 
most. Birds like the protection of nearby shrubs and trees, from which they 
can fly to and from the bath without exposing themselves too much. 


Furnishing water for birds in winter is more of a problem. Snow very often 
gives the birds all the drinking water they need. If bath water is to be pro- 
vided in Pennsylvania, it must be changed several times a day to prevent 
freezing, or it must be heated. A lighted electric-light bulb placed under a 
tin receptacle provides an easy way of keeping water from freezing. 





The End. 
THE LIFE OF A GAME 
COMMISSIONER 

What have I done, I ask And you'll regret if you don’t, 

That I deserve such fate? You’re a “bloomin’ politician,” 
I'm just a common fellow, If you, will or if you won’t. 

But now let me relate Even for all acts of nature, 
The trials and tribulations, The Commission is to blame. 

The cares and worldly woes, I don’t know why I do it, 
The unkind salutations, But I, love it just the same. 

That my Commission knows. But we all keep workin’ anyway, 
“Say there,” says one, ‘go kill: those birds, For our birds and the fish. 

They're eatin’ up my corn.” ‘Cause down at heart, we all have got 
Another voice, “We want more birds.” A common eager wish. 

Why was I ever born? To sce our state a garden spot 
And if the fish ain’t bitin’, Of beauty, fish and game, 

It’s because there’s none to bite. So tho’ my job’s a crazy quilt, 
Yet I know there’s plenty of ’em, I love it just the same. 

I can’t give ‘em , appetite. Our hopes and dreams, they're all the same, 
And if the trees are buggy, No matter what your name. 

And the weather isn’t good, ‘Cause we all are aimin’ upward, 
It’s because the Game Commission Our target is the same. 

Isn’t doin’ all it could. So get on board my fellow man, 
Says another brainy fellow, In fact, let’s all go fishin’, 

“Better set the season soon.” But please, dear sir, if they don’t bite. 
Jumps ‘up another yippin’, Don’t blame the Game Commission. 

“Set it late, or it’s your doom.” By Paul T. Gilbert 


You'll) catch it if you do it, in Outdoor Nebraska 
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History of the Game sidh ui 
of England 


By Nicholas Biddle 
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Part II 


yout species of deer were the Red 
Deer, referred to under Hart and 
Hind, which were the largest; the 
Fallow Deer, so-called from its pallor, 
or pale yellow color in Summer, both 
sexes being spotted with white and 
the males antlers being palmated 
near the ends; and the Roe Deer 
which was reddish brown in Summer 
and grayish in Winter with a white 
rump. 

The Buck, or the Roe Deer, had 
erect cylindrical antlers forked at the 
summit; they disappeared from Eng- 
land at an early date but are found 
today in Scotland. 

The wild animals of the Chase 
were the Buck, Doe, Fox, Marten 
and Roe Deer, which frequented the 
fields, hills and mountains in the day 
time and the valleys, cornfields and 
meadows at night. 


Red Deer were classified as follows: 

Ist year—Hind Calf or Calf 

2nd year—a Brocket 

3rd year—a Spayad 

4th year—a Staggard 

5th year—a Stag 

6th year—a Hart 

If a Hart was hunted by the King 
and escaped alive he was called a 
Hart Royal and if, in hunting, he 
was driven so far out of the Forest 
that he was not likely to return at 
that time and the King gave up 
hunting him, then, because he had 
provided such sport, the King would ' 
have a proclamation made in all the 
nearby towns and villages that no 
person should kill, hurt, or hunt him 
and appointed certain Foresters to 
look after him until he returned to 
the Forest; he was then called a Hart 
Royal Proclaimed. The open season 
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for the Hart began in mid-summer 
and continued until Holy Rood Day, 
or September 14th. 

The Hind was the female of the 
Hart and was called— 

Ist year—a Calf 

2nd year—a Brocket’s Sister 

3rd year—a Hind 

The open season began at Holy 
Rood Day and continued until Can- 
dlemas Day (Candlemas Day in the 
Church Calendar is the Feast of the 
Purification of the Virgin Mary or 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple, 
which is celebrated on February 2nd, 
so called because the candles of the 
Altar, or for other sacred purposes, 
are blessed on that day. In the United 
States this day coincides with 
Groundhog Day). 

The Boar was called— 

Ist year—a Pig of the Sounder 

2nd year—a Hog 

3rd year—a Hog’s Steer 

4th year—a Boar 

Afterwards—a Sanglier 


The open season was from Christ- 
mas until Candlemas Day. 

A Hare was a beast of the Forest 
and also of the Warren and by the 
old Foresters was known as the King 
of Game Beasts—it was called 

Ist year—a Severet 

2nd year—a Hare 

3rd year—a Great Hare 

The common Hare was brown and 
about the size of one of our Western 
jackrabbits and could run like a race 
horse. The season for hunting began 
at Michaelmas (in honor of St 
Michael), celebrated September 29 
and ended about the last of Feb- 
ruary. 

The Buck was the first beast of 
the Chase and was called— 

Ist year—a Fawn 

2nd year—a Pricket 

3rd year—a Sorel 

4th year—a Sore 

5th year—a Buck cf the Head 

6th year—a Buck 

The season began at mid-summer 
and ended at Holy Rood Day. 





The Doe was the second beast of 
the Chase and was called— 

Ist year—a Fawn 

2nd year—a Pricket’s Sister 

3rd year—a Doe 

And After 


The season began on Hcly Rood 
Day and ended at Christmas (you 
will note the Doe season began 
when the Buck season ended, which 
was similar to our Antlerless Deer 
Season in 1951) 

The Fox was the third beast of 
the Chase and was called— 

Ist year—a Cub 

2nd year—a Fox 

And After 


The season of hunting began at 
Christmas and lasted until Lady Day, 
being the Feast of the Annunciation, 
or March 25th (until 1752 the be- 
ginning of the Civil year in the Eng. 
lish Calendar). 

Although the Common Law per- 
mitted the hunting of beasts of prey, 
such as the Fox and Badger in other 
peoples’ grounds, it was illegal to 
dig the ground to unearth them, 
You will note that the Fox and the 
Badger are classified together. 

There was a case cn record of a 
man being prosecuted for trespass 
who unkenneled a Fox on his own 
lands and his hounds pursued the 
Fox onto the grounds of the Plain- 
tiff doing some damage to his hedges. 
The Defendant was adjudged not 
guilty because the damage was done 
involuntarily and that he might law- 
fully pursue the fox because it was 
a noisome creature to the public. 


A Park was a large piece of en- 
closed ground; the owner having ob- 
tained a license from the King, where 
wild animals were protected from the 
public and preserved for hunting by 
the owner. 

The King could also grant a fran- 
chise for a person to have a Warren 
for the preservation of certain game 
animals, such as Hares and Conies 
and such game birds as Partridge, 
Pheasant, Quail, Woodcock or vari- 
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ous types of water fowl. This was 
somewhat like our propagation areas 
in Pennsylvania today. 

Anyone who unlawfully entered a 
Warren or killed game therein 
against the will of the owner, or oc- 
cupier, was subject to fine and im- 
prisonment, or both. 

There was heavy damage and costs 
and as much as three months im- 
prisonment for trespassing, chasing, 
catching and killing conies against 
the owner’s will on the ground use 
for the breeding of Conies, even 
though the ground was not enclosed. 
There was also a fine of 10 pence 
for killing a Coney running on a 
public highway near a Warren. 
(Imagine what. the income to the 
Game Commission would be today if 
fines were collected for all the Rab- 
bits killed on the public highway.) 


The game birds which were hunted 
were—Bittern, Bustard, Crane, Duck, 
Grouse, Heathcock, Heron, Partridge, 
Quail, Rail, Swan and Woodcock. 
There is no mention of geese al- 
though several varieties of wild 
geese visit Scotland. It is interesting 
to note that the Bittern and Crane 
were classified as game birds. In 
America we have the wild turkey in 
place of the Bustard. 

The law of the Forest recognized 
the necessity of using dogs for the 
safety of man’s possessions and 
houses who lived within the boun- 
daries of the Forests so that certain 
dogs were permitted to be kept there 
by any person whatsoever. 

The Mastiffs, which were ex- 
peditated (to deprive them of three 
of the claws, or of the ball of éach 
Of@the forefeet in order that they 
would not chase deer) and small dogs 
were allowed to be kept in the Forest 
without a special license; on the 
other hand it was unlawful to keep 
greyhounds from the time the Forest 
Laws were enacted, only a grant from 
the-King could unexpeditated mas- 
tiffs and greyhounds be kept within 
the boundaries of the Forest. 


It was unlawful for anyone to 
hawk or hunt with spaniels in stand- 
ing grain or before it was shocked 
unless it was on their own ground, 
or with the owner’s consent. The 
fine for this misdemeanor was 40 
shillings, payable to the owner of 
the ground. — 


If any person, not qualified, kept 
on using greyhounds, lurchers, set- 
ting dogs, or tumblers or any weap- 
ons to destroy game and was con- 
victed by a Justice of the Peace, 
where the offense was committed, he 
was fined 5 pounds; one-half of which 
went to the informer and the other 
one-half to the poor of the Parish. 
If the fine was not paid, the offenders 
were sent to the House of Correction 
for three months for the first offense 
and four months for every other 
offense. . 

A Lurcher was a mongrel dog, 
especially a cross between the collie 
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and the greyhound and was often 
used by poachers. 

The setting dogs were English, 
Irish or Gordon Setters which origi- 
nally crouched on pointing game. 


The Tumbler was an early breed 
of dog used in coursing rabbits. 


The early weapons used for hunt- 
ing were Bows, Cross-bows and Hand- 
guns, Hagbuts and Demi-hakes. Peo- 
ple could only own these weapons 
if they had land or some other in- 
heritance in their own or their wives’ 
right, worth 100 pounds per annum 
or for life, or under lease for 99 years 
and worth 150 pounds per annum. 


Exceptions to this law were the son 
or heir of an Esquire or other per- 
son of higher degree and owners and 
keepers of Forests, Parks and Chases; 
or Warrens stocked with deer or 
conies for use in the above. 


The fine for breaking this law was 
10 pounds for every offense. The 
same penalty was exacted if the 
Hand-gun was less than a yard long 
and Hagbuts and Demi-hakes less 
than three quarters of a yard in 
length. 

A Hagbut, or Hackbut, was a Har- 
: at, of which the butt was bent 

own or hooked: for the convenience 
of taking aim. This coincides with 
the drop of the butt of guns today. 

A Demi-hake or Demi-hague was 
a small variety of Hagbut. 

The Harquebus was a portable 
firearm invented about the middle 
of the 15th Century, having a match 
lock operated by a trigger or, later, 
a wheel lock or perhaps a flint. They 
were at first so heavy as to be fired 
from a support. The Harquebus was 
superseded by the musket toward the 
close of the 16th Century. 

A man having lands worth 100 
pounds per annum had the right to 
seize guns, bows and crossbows used 
contrary to the law but he had to 
destroy them within twenty (20) 
days or pay a fine of 40 shillings. 

It was unlawful to travel with a 
cross-bow bent or a gun charged, 


a 


except in time of war, or to shoot 
within a quarter of a mile of a City, 
Borough of Market Town, except in 
defense of himself or his home or 
at a target. The fine for this offense 
was 10 shillings. 

Also, no one could allow his ser- 
vant to shoot a gun or coss-bow 
except as above without being sub- 
ject to the same penalty, the penal- 
ties to be divided between the King 
and the Prosecutor. 


However, the followers of Lords, 
Spiritual and Temporal Knights, Es- 
quires and Gentlemen and _ those 
that dwelt a quarter of a mile from 
a Town were allowed to keep guns 
of the proper length in their houses 
to shoot at a target only. 

Persons empowered by the King to 
use guns, bows or cross-bows in the 
Forests for hunting could retain the 
same, also gunsmiths and merchants 
who sold guns could keep them in 
their houses provided they were the 
proper length. 


A servant, by command, could use 
his Master’s bow, cross-bow or gun 
but was not allowed to shoot any 
game birds or animals with it and 
any sheep owner could keep a gun 
but only use it on the sheep. 


If any person not having lands 
worth 40 pounds per annum, or 
owned less than 200 pounds in goods, 
or some enclosed ground used for 
deer or conies worth at least 40 
pounds per annum, kept a gun, bow 
or cross-bow for hunting purposes, 
it was lawful for any person hayv- 
ing lands worth 100 pounds per an- 
num to take such weapons from any 
such person and convert the same to 
his own use. 

Hawking, which was termed a fo. 
ble recreation, was another sport 
which was popular in the early days 
of Britain. This also was subject to 
the game laws. Only those with an 
Estate could keep a trained or re 
claimed hawk and a permit from. the 
King was required to keep any hawk 
of English breed; called Eyess, Gos- 
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hawk, Tassel, Launer, Lanneret or 
Falcon. 

A special permit was required to 
bring an Eyess from Scotland or 
Europe. 

If anyone killed or frightened away 
any of the above hawks from the 
coverts where they were accustomed 
to feed, they were fined 10 pounds 
before a Justice of the Peace, the 
fine being divided between the King 
and the Prosecutor. 

When a trained hawk, which had 
not returned to its owner, was found 
it had to be delivered to the Sherilf 
who, after proclamation, made in 
the towns of the Country and the 
hawk was claimed delivered to the 
right owner. 

If the hawk was taken up by a 
man without an Estate and was not 
claimed within four months of the 
Sheriff's Proclamation, the Sheriff 
retained the hawk, paying the per- 
son who had taken it up, but, if 
the hawk was taken by a man with 
an Estate who might keep a hawk, 
the Sheriff restored it to him if he 
wished to keep it, 

Many of our Game and Fish Laws 
in the United States and Canada are 
modeled after the old English Laws, 
just as the foundation of our legal 
procedure is based on the Magna 
Charta. 

We differ, however, in North 
America is regard to the privilege 
and opportunity the general public 
is given to hunt and fish without 
being the owner or lessee of large 
tracts of land or inland streams. 

This, of course, was made possible 
in the early days by the immense 
amount of virgin land claimed by 
the various foreign governments or 
purchased from the Indian and the 
comparatively few people who settled 
on it. At first no game and fish laws 
were necessary as, in the early days 
of Britain, but as the population and 
hunting and fishing pressure in- 
creased and more and more land 
became privately owned or controlled 


and converted into residential, busi- 
ness, or factory areas, it became neces- 
sary to institute game and fish laws 
to prevent wildlife from being ex- 
terminated. It eventually became 
necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to maintain large refuge areas 
for wild life such as Yellowstone 
Park, Everglades National Park and 
Okefenokee Wildlife Refuge. 


The Federal Government and the 
States also acquired large areas, part 
of which were open to public hunt- 
ing and part maintained as game 
refuges. This was done in Pennsyl- 
vania through the foresight of that 
great consérvationist and former 
Game Commissioner, John M. 
Phillips. 

The next step was State propaga- 
tion areas which were set up solely 
for this purpose and finally Farmer- 
Sportsmen areas which, in Pennsyl- 
vania, are known as Farm Game 
Co-operative Areas. 


Due to the disrespect, carelessness 
and lawlessness of many hunters and 
fishermen and the increase in their 
numbers, particularly in the vicinity 
of large centers of population most 
of the privately owned land in these 
areas is posted against trespassing so 
that it is impossible to hunt or fish in 
such areas without the invitation of 
the land owner or lessee. 

There are still, however, many 
thousands of acres of Federal, State 
and privately owned land in Penn- 
sylvania and other States and many 
miles of public lakes, rivers and 
streams where people can hunt and 
fish as well as commercially operate 
shooting grounds. 

It is the duty of everyone to fa- 
miliarize himself with these places 
before starting out to hunt or fish 
unless they plan to go on property 
owned or leased by themselves or 
where they are invited guests or on 
the Regulated Shooting Grounds 
which are commercially operated and 
open to public use. 


. The End 
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By Ed Shearer 


ECENTLY while visiting a 

modern sporting goods store my 
attention was attracted to two young 
chaps who were negotiating the pur- 
chase of their first shotgun. That this 
was serious business was attested to 
by the careful examination of each 
gun and the searching questions 
asked of the relative deadliness of the 
different makes and models. 


It carried,me a long way down the 
back trail to another era and another 
day when I, as a young fellow, bought 
my first scattergun at the town sport- 
ing goods store. Stores, like guns, 
have changed a lot since then. The 
older shooters will always regret the 
passing of the old time sporting goods 
store with its pungent odors of gun 
oil and good leather. The inevitable 
pot-bellied stove was surrounded 
with an assortment of mismated 
chairs, and around this “council fire” 
the achievements of certain indi- 
vidual hunters, the merits of this dog 
or that, and the potency of various 
powders and guns were gravely 
weighed and deliberated upon. 


The gun rack was filled with ex- 
amples of the gunmaker’s art and 
craftmanship seldom seen today, and 
within reach of the ordinary man’s 
pocketbook were our Parkers, Ithacas, 
Smiths and A. H. Foxes, with a few 
imported Greeners, Sauers and Dalys 
thrown in for good measure. A Parker 
Trojan looked and felt like a gun, 
with barrels and boring to suit, 
and could be bought for twenty-five 
smackers. For sixty-six ducats you 
could have the DH Grade built to 
order with a Circassian Walnut stock 
thrown in for good measure. 


Buying ie View 
Shotgun 


Today’s hunter buying his first gun 
has quite a different setup. There is 
no use kidding ourselves. Between 
high prices, high taxes and _ the 
family budget the scattergun field is 
some what limited, unless you own 
an oil well. 

There are lots of factors to con- 
sider when selecting a shotgun. What 
conditions are you going to use it 
under most of the time? How much 
walking are you going to do? Is your 
hunting in thick cover or open 
country? The old rule of long walk, 
light gun and thick cover, short bar- 
rels is still a pretty good one. 


What type gun do you prefer? 
Single, double, repeater or automatic? 
Get the type you like and don’t let 
anyone talk you out of it. You're 
going to shoot it, carry it and pay 
for it. The last item to consider is 
the state of your pocket book. That’s 
a private matter between you and 
the income tax collector and you 
will have to decide that. Now let's 
take a look at what’s offered. 

In the single barreled guns you 
can go anywhere from $20 to $2,000. 
Yessir, that’s the price tag on Ithaca’s 
top grade trap gun. I am fresh out 
of them so can’t tell you much about 
it. But in the $20 to $30 price range 
there are several reliable single bar- 
rel guns put out by Winchester, Iver 
Johnson, Harring & Richardson, 
Stevens, and a bolt action repeater 
by Mossberg. 


Now there has been a whale of a 
lot of game killed with the single 
shot. It does away with the foolish- 
ness of filling the atmosphere full of 
lead and hoping something will run 
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into it. But there are occasions when 
the single shot gives you some poig- 
nant moments. Take the time you 
sneaked into the duck pond in the 
cold gray dawn and you missed a 
mallard drake as he rocketed into the 
air at 40 yards. Then three more that 
you never saw went out from under 
the bank you were standing on while 
you vainly tried to claw a shell out 
of your pocket and into the gun in 
time to do some good! Yep, I’ve been 
there. 





WANTED! 


Writeups) on _ outstanding 
projects undertaken by your 
sportsmen’s club. Too many of 
our clubs are in a rut. If your 
organization has done some- 
thing big, something new, some- 
thing different, in the way of 
promoting conservation or good 
sportsmanship we'd like to pass 
it along to other clubs who are 
dying a natural death. Our 
Crus Notes column depends 
entirely upon you for its ma- 
terial. 











Now the bolt action repeating 
shotgun at cnly a couple of extra 
bux is not a marvel of speed or an 
object of beauty. But it’s several 
hops, skips, and a few jumps ahead 
of frantically trying to fish a shell out 
of your pocket and pop it into the 
breech of your gun, and is strong and 
reliable. 

When we look into the field of 
side by side doubles we find that the 
fine old doubles are slowly being 
crowded out of the picture. The high 
cost and scarcity of fine craftsmen 
and the speed of fire demanded by 
the new crop of shooters are the 
main reasons. Parker has gone off 
the market. Ithaca is out of produc- 
tion and the Fox is represented by a 
run-of-the mill double called the 
model B, with the take home price 
of $77. Stevens has a couple of 





models ranging from $50 to $60. 
Winchester has a model M-24 in the 
$70 bracket. You don’t get much 
in the way of finish, stock measure- 
ments or extras on these guns. But 
they are strong, well made, reliable, 
good shooting guns that will give 
good service and stand a lot of grief. 
You can use heavy loads in them 
until the cows come home and they 
won't shoot loose or blow up. Any 
boring may be had on these guns. 


L. C. Smith is still putting out 
fine doubles and allows plenty of 
choice in the way of extras. Single 
triggers, selective ejectors, barrel 
length, stocks to order or what have 
you. Prices on the Smith line start 
at $100. 

Winchester puts out a_ beautiful 
model 21 with single selective trigger 
and selective ejectors that has the 
balance of a ballet dancer. You can 
get any thing you want in this model 
and it has the craftsmanship and. 
superb feel of the finest of imported 
shotguns. Prices start at $329 to as 
high as the Woolworth building. 

In the over and under doubles the 
picture is better as this used to be 
a very high priced field. Marlin 
makes the model M-90 with optional 
barrel length and boring. Shotgun 
has two triggers and is well made, 
with the balance and feel of a high 
priced shotgun. It’s a good buy at 
$94.45 if you like ‘em piled on top 
of each other. 

The Moronne is a new comer and 
while I’ve never seen it the reports 
are good. This one can be had with 
extras and is tagged at $148.50. 


The, Browning over and under is 
strictly a high class shotgun of the 
finest workmanship and materials. 
It can be had in weights of 614 
pounds up in 12 gauge with selective 
single trigger, selective ejectors etc. 
I’ve shot this model for the past 
twelve years and can state-that it 
is a lifetime gun. Prices start at $236. 

The pump or slide action leads 
the field in popularity. There is no 
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doubt that the corn sheller is a great 
American achievement. Any shooter 
who learns to operate the gun on the 
recoil can shoot it as fast as the semi- 
automatic for all practical purposes. 
It can be readily adapted for any sort 
of shooting. You can get the large 
capacity magazine for general use 
and plug it for ahy number of shots 
for special conditions. You can use 
lead plugs and change the balance 
at will. Pump guns are ideal for 
muzzle devices that give you any de- 
sired degree of choke. Their construc- 
tion is very strong and they take 
grief like a Missouri mule. In price 
range they run from around $60 for 
the Stevens through the various 
models by Winchester, Savage, Rem- 
ington and Ithaca to about top price 
of $95 for the standard grades. Extras 
can be. had on most. They have stood 
the test of time. 

The auto-loader has about the 
same features as the slide action in 
regard to barrels and muzzle devices. 
All auto-loaders made in this country 
are based on the John M. Browning 
design. They are made by Savage, 
Browning and Remington. In this 
type the price range is from $110 to 
$120. Extras can be had. They are 
reliable when fed good ammunition 
but are not so good for a beginner. 

Barrel length is a problem to most 
beginners, so here are some hints. 
There is no practical difference in 
the killing power of barrels between 
26 and 32 inches, that is a matter of 
boring. Length should be chosen for 
the conditions. Tight boring goes 
with long barrels for long range; you 
need a long sight radius for judging 
lead, close holding and a smooth, 
steady swing. 

Short barrels go with open bor- 
ing where the ranges are short and 
fast gun handling is demanded. Also 
the length of barrels is somewhat re- 
lated to weight. A gun with a light 
weight action and long barrels re- 
sults in a muzzle heavy gun that is 


———___ 


too slow for fast work and too light 
for the heavy loads used in long 
range shooting. A length of 28 inches 
is a fair compromise where you are 
going to use the shotgun under all 
conditions. 

In regards to gauge, the bigger the 
hole in the barrel, the more lead you 
can pour out of it. In standard loads 
the 12 gauge has about 25% more 
shot than the 20 gauge. You can use 
this two ways. You can have more 
shot within a given circle and get a 
greater killing range, or you can have 
a bigger killing pattern with the 
same shot density as the smaller 
gauges would give you. The guy who 
tells you the 20 will kill as far as the 
12 gauge is simply doing a lot of 
wishful thinking. 

Gun weight is a matter of how 
much carrying you are going to do 
and what type loads you are going to 
use. Hi speed loads in a feather- 
weight gun will kick you loose from 
your hat. 

Boring is probably the most im- 
portant point the beginner should 
consider. It should throw the largest 
possible pattern of satisfactory density 
at the average range he will take his 
game. He should back this up with 
the largest charge of shot he can 
comfortably shoot. 

Here is a rough guide to boring. 
The 114 ounce of shot in the 12 
gauge is effective in the improved 
cylinder at from 25 to 30 yards. The 
modified choke from 35 to 40 yards. 
Over this a full choke is called for. 
The beginner will hit precious little 
game at 40 yards and his misses at 
short range will be appalling with a 
full choke barrel. 

Now pick the gun that fits your 
conditions, preferences and the state 
of the family finances. Then hie your- 
self to the sporting goods store and 
if you don’t spend twice what you 
can afford, you will do better than 
I ever have. 

. The End. 
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Schuylkill County 


Twenty-fourth in a Series 





Note: If desired, this center sheet can 
be removed without damaging the 
magazine by loosening the two center 
staples. 











Land Area 
The county contains 501,888 acres, 
of which 344,006 are forested. Pub- 
licly-owned lands comprise 18,091 
acres, of which 9,392 acres are found 
in State Game Lands. 


Topography 

Much of Schuylkill County is 
mountainous, being traversed by six 
mountain ranges. Flourishing farms 
cover the intervening valleys. 

The county is drained by Mahan- 
tango, Catawissa, Swatara and Wic- 
onisco Creeks and the Schuylkill 
River. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Reading, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lehigh Valley, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and the 
Lehigh and New England Railroads. 
U. S. Routes 122 and 209, and 
other important highways traverse 
the county, which has 633 miles of 

improved State highways. 


District Game Protector 

John Spencer, 17 E. Union St., 
Schuylkill Haven, has jurisdiction 
over Upper Mahantango, Eldred, 
Hegins, Barry, Porter, Foster, Frailey, 
Tremont, Reilly, Branch, Pine Grove, 
Washington, Wayne and South Man- 
heim townships. 

Billy A. Drasher, R. D. 1, Tamaqua, 
has jurisdiction over North Union, 
East Union, Union, Butler, West 
Mahanoy, Mahanoy, Deland, Kline, 


Rush, Rahn, Cass, New Castle, Ryan, 
Norwegian, East Norwegian, Slythe, 
Schuylkill, Walker, North Manheim, 
West Brunswick, East Brunswick and 
West Penn townships. 


Fish Warden 
Anthony J. Lech, 420 Hess St., 
Schuylkill Haven. 


District Forester 


HL A. Spangler, 214 North Centre 
St., Pottsville. 


Agriculture 
Approximately one third of the 
county’s area is devoted to farming, 
with potatoes, cherries, apples, straw- 
berries, livestock and __ livestock 
products the principal agricultural 
products. 


Industry 

By far the most important industry 
of Schuylkill county is the mining of 
anthracite. Mining products con- 
stitute approximately nine tenths of 
the county’s total value of all prod- 
ucts. Next to mining, the textile in- 
dustry is second in importance. Prin- 
cipal products are anthracite, shirts, 
beer, explosives, clothing, bakery 
products, shoes, and meat packing 
produce. 


Historic 

Schuylkill was formed from parts 
of Berks and old Northampton Coun- 
ties in 1811, and Orwigsburg became 
the first county seat. In 1851 the 
county seat was moved to its present 
location in Pottsville. The name is of 
Dutch origin and means “hidden 
stream” because early explorers on 
the Delaware failed to notice the 
mouth of the Schuylkill creék. 


From 1744 to 1778 the pioneer 
settlers were continually threatened 
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by hostile Indians, and Colonial forts 
were constructed along Blue Moun- 
tain at intervals of fifteen or twenty 
miles. 

The county contributed two com- 
panies of men in the Revolutionary 
War. One hundred men from the 
vicinity of Pine Grove fought with 
General Anthony Wayne at Brandy- 
wine and later in the battle of Ger- 
mantown. A second company of 
volunteers was organized from this 
section. 

When the Civil War broke out two 
of the five companies making up 
what were called the “First De- 
fenders” came from Schuylkill County 
to join the colbrs. They were the 
Washington Artillery and the Na- 
tional Light Infantry, and were 
among the first troops to arrive in 
Washington and to serve in the de- 
fense of the capital city. 

One of the first discoverers of the 
potential value of anthracite as fuel 
was a lumberman, Necho Allen, who 
in 1790 built a fire among some rocks 
while on a hunting trip and awoke 
from a subsequent nap to find the 
“rocks” ablaze. 

In 1812 Colcnel George Shoe- 
maker, of Pottsville, hauled nine 
wagons of anthracite coal to Phila- 
delphia to establish a market for the 
new fuel. 

He succeeded in selling only two 
loads to cover transportation costs 
when he was called a swindler for try- 
ing to sell “black rocks” as fuel. He 
gave the remainder to people who 
promised to give the fuel a try, and 
this trip resulted in the use of anthra- 
cite in a Delaware County rolling 
mill. 

In 1830 the Schuylkill Canal, from 
Pottsville to Reading, was opened, 
greatly facilitating the transportation 
of anthracite to city markets. 

The same year Stephen Girard 
financed a railroad which was to join 
Pottsville and Danville. At his death 


$$$. 


construction was temporarily halted, 
but was subsequently resumed with 
the completion of six inclined planes 
to take the horse-drawn cars over 
Broad Mountain. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Schuylkill County provides some 
very good deer and grouse hunting 
in the wooded areas, while the cot- 
tontail furnishes good hunting in the 
agricultural sections. A few wild 
turkeys are found in the mountains, 

State Game Lands in the county 
include the following: Number 132, 
Hegins, 1,247 acres; a part of Num- 
ber 84, Pitman, 542.5 acres; a part of 
Number 80, Pine Grove, 3,770 acres; 
a part of Number 110, Port Clinton, 
2,393 acres; a part of Number 106, 
Drehersville, 1,440 acres. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name cf stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stock waters) in- 
clude: Bear Creek, brook trout, 
Auburn, 7 mi.; Beaver Creek, brook 
trout, Tuscarora, 2 mi.; Little Cata- 
wissa Creek, brown & rainbow trout, 
Ringtown, 6 mi.; Deep Creek, brown 
& rainbow trout, Hegins, 7 mi.; Even- 
ing Branch, brown trout, Pine Grove, 
2 mi.; Fishing Creek, brown trout, 
Pine Grove, 3 mi.; Fishing Creek, W. 
Br., brown trout, Pine Grove, 5 mi.; 
Lizard Creek, brown & rainbow trout, 
Andreas, 5 mi.; Locust Creek, brown 
trout, Barnesville, 5 mi.; Pine Creek, 
trib. Mahantango Creek, brook trcut, 
Valley View, 5 mi.; Pine Creek, trib. 
Schuylkill River, brook trout, Schuyi- 
kill Haven, 4 mi.; Little Pine Creek, 
trib. Schuylkill River, brook trout, 
Barnesville, 3 mi.; Neifert Creek, 
brook trout, McAdoo, 2 mi.; Rattling 
Run, brook trout, Hamburg, 2 mi.; 
Little Swatara Creek, brown & rain- 
bow trout, Freidensburg, 5 mi.; 
Sweet Arrow Lake, black bass, Pine 
Grove, 150 A. 

. The End. 
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PART II 


EGARDLESS of the precautions 
taken you will sooner or later 
find an unwanted animal in your 
trap. Releasing him can be quite a 
job, depending upon the kind and 
disposition of the creature involved. 
The dog problem is a tough one. 
In the event that a fox trapper 
finds a dog caught in a trap he 
might be expected to ask, “Should 
I risk bodily injury in an attempt 
to release it? Should I go for help, or 
should I shoot it? If I shoot it, will 
it ruin my set for future catches? 
Or even worse, should I risk the 
chance of being sued by its owner 
for killing a valuable hunting dog?”’ 
Just which course you should take 
depends partly on the dog, and 
partly on your personal emotions and 
ability. 

To begin with, a trapper should 
be equipped with several tools which 
might prove useful. One of these 
would be a .22 revolver or pistol. 
(A permit is required to carry such 
a weapon). Another highly useful 
tool is made thus: Secure a handle 
from an old broom, or a stick of 
similar size will do. This stick should 
be about three feet long. A length 
of ordinary washline rope, about 
four feet long is the second part of 
this tool. Two screweyes large enough 
so that the rope can be threaded 
through are also needed. One of 
these screweyes is then screwed into 
the tip of one end of your stick, 





Kapp 


while the other is screwed into the 
side of the stick about three inches 
back from the tip. Next a knot is 
tied on one end of the rope, while 
the other end is threaded through 
the two screweyes, thus forming an 
apparatus with which you can hold 
an animal while releasing it from a 
trap, by simply grasping the rope 
between the two screweyes and pull- 
ing it out so as to form a noose 


which can be slipped over the ani- 


mal’s head. 


The dog should be approached in 
a friendly manner; do not carry or 
wave your stick in such a manner 
as to give the dog the impression 
you want to harm him. If the dog 
reacts in a friendly manner, walk 
right up to its side and give it an 
affectionate pat on the head with 
your hand. While talking to the dog, 
prepare your stick, and slip the 
noose over his head regardless of 
how friendly he may appear. 

It is important that every attempt 
is made to have the dog standing 
up. It may be necessary to actually 
force the dog to remain standing by 
pulling up on your stick while at 
the same time pressing the dog 
against your own body or leg. To 
release the dog, hold him in this 
position, so that you compress both 
trap springs at the same time with 
your feet. Usually, after the trap 
springs are relaxed, the dog will 
lift his foot out of the trap volun- 
tarily. 

If the dog refuses to stand up it 
is necessary to force him to lie down 
on his side. To do this, pull your 
rope firmly, but not so tight as to 
choke the animal and wrap it 
around the stick three or fqur times. 
Next lay the stick flat on the 
ground and step on it. In this way 
the dog is held down while the 
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trap is removed with your hands. 
The importance of these precautions 
is to prevent as much unnecessary 
pain as possible. 

There is another type of dog 
which you may find in your traps 
more frequently. This is the vicious 
half-wild stray. When you find a 
dog who absolutely refuses to show 
any trace of-.friendliness, it is well 
to remember that you are not ex- 
pected to risk bodily injury in order 
to release such a canine. For when 
an animal shows its fangs, and 
growls, and you see the hair on its 
back standing up, it is a far better 
idea to disregard your stick, and use 
your revolver instead. It is obvious 
that such a dog is not accustomed 
to being befriended, and no doubt 
already has a long path of destruc- 
tion behind it. 

Destroying such a dog will not 
improve your set, however—in fact 
it will be ruined for weeks, or even 
a month or longer. It is usually a 
good idea to make a new set several 
hundred yards away from the origi- 
nal location. 

It is good policy to release dogs 
unharmed whenever possible. You 
can be reasonably certain that a 
friendly dog is someone’s property, 
regardless of whether or not he wears 
a collar. In such instances your con- 
science plays its role. At the same 
time, it is also possible that the 
dog is a valuable hunting dog which 
escaped fom its master unknowingly. 
By releasing all reasonably friendly 
dogs you protect your set for future 
catches, you have a clear conscience, 
and possibly you avoid other unde- 
sirable situations. 

Catching a dog in a fox set does 
not ruin the set in the true sense 
of the word. After a dog has been 
released, the old trap is removed, 
and a new clean trap is set. The 
odor of dogs around your set will 
last only a day or two, after which 
the average fox will come to your 
set without hesitating. Although 


———— 


foxes and dogs are enemies, in most 
of our rural areas foxes have little 
or no fear of dog odors or scent as 
long as the dog itself is not present. 


Cats, while not as_ frequently 
caught in fox traps as dogs, are re- 
leased in the same manner as you 
would release a dog. 

Shooting a cat in a fox trap ruins 
the set, and will necessitate making 
a new set some distance away. Other- 
wise a cat will not ruin the set, in 
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fact I am more inclined to believe 
that it might actually improve it. 

Raccoon and opossums are two 
more animals which are generally 
not wanted in fox traps. Neither of 
these two animals will ruin a fox 
set unless they are shot at or near 
the set. 

A ’possum is easily removed from 
the trap by simply lifting it by its 
tail and pressing down the tra 
springs with your feet. Whether it 
should be killed depends largely on 
the individual trapper’s opinion of 
the animal’s population in the im- 
mediate area and on the current laws. 

Some trappers however, feel that 
a ‘possum ruins a fox set. Without 
a doubt the nature of foxes varies 
in different sections of the State. In 
my own experience the digging which 
a ’possum usually does lends more 
authenticity to the whole thing, 
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from the foxes point of view. 

A coon is considerably more dif- 
ficult to release, requiring a lot of 
patience to get the rope noose over 
his head. After that it is merely a 
matter of holding the animal down 
on the ground while pressing down 
the trap springs. 

The best way to release a skunk 
is to shoot it first! Scoop up as much 
blood as possible and discard it 
some distance from the set. This will 
not completely ruin the set, but 
neither does it improve it. 

I have found, however, that the 
skunk musk which is left at the set 
will override the trace of skunk 
blood, and this musk in itself is 
very attractive,to foxes. 


The problem of releasing skunks 
during closed season is quite a 
challenge. Some trappers claim a 
skunk can be lifted by its tail with- 
out danger of being “skunked” if 
you can bring yourself to walk up 
close to a trapped skunk without 
hesitating, and without causing the 
animal to become alarmed. 

Other trappers feel that by throw- 
ing a large burlap bag over a trapped 
skunk, they can be released without 
such precautions. A _ skunk will 
rarely throw its musk while rolled 
up in a burlap bag, or even as long 
as it is under the cover of such a 
bag. Seems they like to see where 
they are shooting, too! 

. The End 





Shoot With Both Eyes Open 


Hand a novice shooter a rifle or a 
shotgun and he’ll almost always in- 
stinctively put it up to his shoulder 
and squint down the top of the 
barrel, closing one eye. Concentrat- 
ing on one-eyed aiming seems the 
natural thing to do, but by so doing 
the shooter is unknowingly handi- 
capping himself. 

“Two eyes are better than one in 
any form of shooting,” says Henry 
P. Davis, public relations manager, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc, 
“Whether it be shooting at game in 
the field or at still or moving targets, 
the beginner should start out by 
learning to shoot with both eyes 
open. This will enable him to get a 


clearer ‘sight looted much quicker 
and improve his chances to score a 
clean hit. 

“Although at first it seems neces- 
sary for the beginner to sight down 
the barrel with one eye closed, with 
a little practice he will soon realize 
that it is ‘much better to keep both 
eyes open and thus relieve himself 
of the unnecessary strain of squinting 
or closing one eye. The shooter uses 
only one eye in aligning his sights 
anyway, and that eye is his ‘master 
eye.’ 

“Every one has a ‘master eye’ and 
the other is merely an auxiliary. This 
can be proved simply by, pointing 
your finger at some object on the 
wall with both eyes open. Then close 
one eye at a time. You will find that 
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one eye will retain the sighting align- 
ment along the finger, while the 
finger seems to jump off the target 
when the other eye is used exclusively. 
When both eyes are opened, the ex- 
perimenter will find that the finger 
is still pointing at the target. The eye 
which retains the sighting alignment 
is the ‘master eye.’ The domination 
of sighting by the ‘master eye’ when 
both eyes are open is called ‘sight 
accommodation.’ 

“Do the same thing with the gun. 
With both eyes open point the 
barrel at an object. If you are right- 
handed, close your left eye as your 
right eye will generally be your 
‘master eye.’ The gun will still be 
aligned on the object. Now open 
your left eye and close the right. The 
barrel will seem to be _ pointing 
several inches to the right of the ob- 
ject. 

“The great majority cf expert 
riflemen shoot with both eyes open. 
This is particularly true when open 
sights are used. When peep sights 
are used, cne eye is often closed until 
the sights are properly aligned and 
then opened. This greatly reduces 
eyestrain. In shooting with a tele- 
scope sight, a considerably lower per- 
centage of experts shoot with both 
eyes open, but many of them wear a 
patch over the ‘extra’ eye to ease the 
strain of keeping it closed and some 
have tabs placed on the rear of the 
sight so that the eye which is snugged 
up close to the aperture is not inter- 
fered with. 

“In field shooting at moving game 
with a telescope sight, it is best to 
keep both eyes open when bringing 
the rifle up to alignment. In this way 
the shooter does not lose sight of the 
target or game and does not experi- 
ence difficulty and valuable loss of 
time in finding the target in the re- 
stricted field of his lenses. The idea 
is to get on the target as quickly as 
possible and this can best be done by 
keeping both eyes open. 





“Practically all expert pistol shots 
shoot with both eyes open. After all, 
shooting a pistol is just like pointing 
your finger-and a natural and com- 
fortable stance always makes for 
better marksmanship in any kind of 
shooting. 

“Many expert pistol and rifle 
shots have trained themselves to shoot 
with one eye closed and if they are 
making good scores consistently with 
this method, it is not recommended 
that they switch over to two-eye or 
binocular shooting at once. But this 
type of shooting is to be encouraged 
always and in the vast majority of 
cases an improvement in marksman- 
ship will soon be noted. 

“The best shotgun shots, whether 
it be at game or clay targets, always 
shoot with both eyes open. The 
scatter-gun artist seldom sees his 
sights, or, in many cases, even his gun 
barrel. His eyes are constantly on the 
target or game, and he trains himself 
to instinctively swing the gun in per- 
fect alignment. When the _ shooter 
learns to make the gun a part of 
himself, shooting becomes compara- 
tively easy. When he learns to lead 
flying or moving targets properly, he 
approaches perfection. 

“Every shooter should practice gun- 
handling until the gun seems to be- 
come a natural part of the body,” 
says Davis. “Some shooters seem to 
almost tie themselves into a knot 
when shooting at moving targets. 
They are constantly ‘working on 
their guns instead of making the gun 
work for them. Many build up 
mental obstacles which are reflected 
in their scores, but the fellows who 
really bring home the bacon are the 
ones who put into actual practice the 
old slogan of ‘Easy Does it.’ The fact 
that everyone can always see better 
with both eyes open needs mention- 
ing only as further proof that shoot- 
ing with both eyes open maintains 
the natural balance of vision. You 
can’t hit ‘em unless you can see ‘em!” 
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In Memoriam 





ROBERT LAMBERTON 


Robert Lamberton, Franklin, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission since January of this year, 
died at the age of 66 on July 20, 
following a brief illness. His note- 
worthy career with the Commission 
began with his appointment in March, 
1935, and he served as vice-president 
of the game body since January, 1942. 

Lamberton was active in sportsmen’s 
organizations, was an ardent hunter 
and fisherman, and was the owner 
and handler of outstanding grouse 
dogs, one of which became Grand 
National Champion. 

The deceased was well versed in 
the out-of-doors and deeply interested 
in wildlife management and preserva- 
tion. His absence from the conserva- 
tion field will be felt not only by the 
Commission and his many friends 
elsewhere, but also by the rank and 
file hunter throughout the Common- 
wealth. 














SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS SET 
BY COMMISSION 


On the morning of July 1 the 
Game Commission met in Harris- 
burg with representatives of 12 of 
16 organizations invited to air their 
views on the upcoming game and fur 
seasons. 


Listed alphabetically, the repre- 
sentatives, seriously interested in the 
management of the state’s wildlife 
resources, came from: Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest; Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association; Bow Hunters 
Association of Pennsylvania; State 
College Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit; 4 regional duck hunter 
organizations; Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs (Pennsylvania); 2 inde- 
pendent sportsmen’s organizations; 
and the Pennsylvania Trappers’ As- 
sociation. 


Each delegate was afforded time in 
which to amplify orally the recom- 
mendations submitted in writing by 
those he represented. Suggestions 
made to the Commission were offered 
in a temperate, cooperative tone. 
They indicated that the future of 
the hunting sport and trapping in- 
terests were long and _ carefully 
weighed before season and bag limit 
suggestions were listed for the con- 
sideration of the Game Commission. 


Immediately following this meet- 
ing the Commission set the follow- 
ing seasons and the daily, season and 
possession limits for the taking of 
game birds, game animals and fur- 
bearers during the hunting license 
period of September 1, 1952 to August 
31, 1953. 


SMALL GAME — 


The hunting season for ruffed 
grouse, wild turkeys, male ringneck 
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pheasants, gray, black and fox squir- 
rels, and cottontail rabbits will run 
the full season, November | to 29, in- 
clusive. Limits on them are: grouse, 
2 a day and 6 the season; turkeys, | 
and 1; pheasants (cocks only), 2 and 
8; gray, black and fox squirrels (com- 
bined), 5 and 20; cottontail rabbits, 
4 and 20. 


The counties and parts of counties 
closed to wild turkey hunting last 
season will again be closed this fall. 
The entire county of Butler is added 
to the list closed to wild turkey hunt- 
ing. The length of the season on 
grouse is increased 2 weeks over that 
of 1951, but the daily and season 
limits remain the same as last year. 
The daily squirrel bag is increased 
by 1 over last year, making it 5, but 
the season take of 20 is the same. 

The period for taking bobwhite 
quail will be November | to 15, in- 
clusive. The daily bag was set at 4, 
with a limit of 12 for the season. 
Hungarian partridge hunting will 
not be permitted this year. Bronze 
and purple grackles may be shot 
throughout-the license period in un- 
limited numbers. The regulations 
governing grackle hunting apply to 
the taking of red squirrels, except 
that red squirrels may not be hunted 
in October. 

Hares (snowshoe rabbits) may be 
taken 2 a day, 6 the season, January 
1 to 10, inclusive, in 1953. 

Regulations on woodchuck 
(groundhog) hunting have been 
modified. This game animal may not 
be hunted continuously (Sundays ex- 
cepted) until September 30, 1953, ex- 
cept during the month of October. 
The daily limit continues at 5, with 
no season limit. From July | to Sep- 
tember 30, inclusive, the shooting 
hours for woodchucks will be 6 a. m. 
to 7:30 p. m., eastern standard time. 
Otherwise, the regular shooting hours 
are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., E.S.T. 


Raccoons taken by either the hunt- 
ing or trapping method remain at 5 
a day, with a combined limit of 40 


the season. The dates for coon hunt- 
ing and trapping are the same for 
the two methods, October 15, 1952, 
to February 1, 1953, both dates in- 
clusive. 





Regulations covering possession 
and transportation limits of legally 
killed small game are the same as 
last year. They allow not more than 
the daily limit for the first day nor 
more than an accumulated total for 
each succeeding day of the open 
season for each species. But small 
game shall not be in excess of the 
season limit, regardless of where held, 
stored or found in possession. 


BIG GAME 
Bears 


The season on bears is November 
17 to November 22, inclusive. An 
individual may take one bear over 
one year old in the season; a hunt- 
ing party of 3 or more persons may 
take 2 in one day, but not more than 
2 in the season. 


Deer—By Bow and Arrow 


The archers’ season, October 13-25, 
inclusive, is for male deer only, those 
with two or more points to one 
antler. In addition to the regular 
hunting license, every bow hunter, 
without exception, must procure a 
special archery license costing $2.00 
from the Department of Revenue 
only, at Harrisburg, in order to hunt 
deer during the special bow season. 
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Antlered Deer Season 


A state-wide two week “buck” 
season, that for male deer with two 
or more points to one antler, will ex- 
tend December | to 13, inclusive. 


Antlerless Deer Season 


Aiming to reduce the deer herd 
somewhat more than the previous 
two-day seasons accomplished, the 
Commission set Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday—December 15, 16 
and 17—as the period for taking 
antlerless deer. The season will be 
state-wide. A special “doe” license 
costing $1.15, must be purchased. It 
may be obtained at the office of the 
county treasurer in the county where 
the applicant will hunt antlerless 
deer. “Doe” hunters must first own 
a “regular” hunting license before 
they can obtain one for antlerless 
deer. However, persons who can 
legally hunt on certain lands without 
a resident hunter’s license, may also 
hunt antlerless deer on the same 
lands without an antlerless deer 
license. County quotas, based on a 
survey made by the Commission, will 
be announced soon. “Doe” licenses 
will not be on sale for some time. 
The public will be informed when 
they are available. 

No application for an antlerless 
deer license shall be approved or 
license issued to a nonresident prior 
to November 15 or after December 
14, 


A legal hunter may kill one deer 
but may not kill more than one deer 
during the three combined deer sea- 
sons, whether he hunts as an in- 
dividual or with a camp or hunting 
party. 

There will be no open season on 
hen pheasants, Hungarian partridges, 
cub bears, elk and spike bucks, and 
otters, in 1952. 


The opening hour of small game 
season, the regular buck season, and 
the antlerless deer season will be 9 
a. m., with the closing hour 5 p. m. 
On the other days of these seasons 


the hours are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., Sun- 
days excepted. The hours for the bow 
and arrow deer season and the bear 
season are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. daily, 
throughout the season. All shooting 
hours are based on eastern standard 
time. 


FUR SEASONS 


The mink trapping season will 
again extend from November 5 to 





December 15, inclusive, with no limit 
on the take. Unlimited numbers of 
muskrats may be trapped November 
29, 1952 to January 15, inclusive, 
1953. There is no open season on 
otters. 


The beaver season was extended 
from 2 to 3 weeks. It runs from 
February 16 to March 7, inclusive, 
1953. The number of these fur- 
bearers that may be taken was also . 
increased. Trappers will be allowed 
3 in one day or 3 the season through- 
out the Commonwealth. Certain 
beaver dams will be closed and posted 
against taking “flat tails’ wherever 
the Executive Director of the Game 
Commission deems it advisable to 
protect the stock. . 

Skunks and opossums were again 
placed on the unprotected list. They 
may be taken in unlimited numbers 
until September 1, 1953. 

For easy reference the new seasons 
and bag limits are listed in chart 
form on the following page. 





Pennsylvania Official 1952 Open Seasons — 
and Bag Limits 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays exc 
hour for small game on November 1, buck hunting on December 
on December 15 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, upland game shootin 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6: 


shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


ame.* The opening 


hours daily are from 
A. M. to 7:30 P. M 


a for 
» and antlerless deer hun 











BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
ow ESS ee eee 4 134i. Wewat Nov. 15 
I EE tks RES SECON £6 hic dc clacicccdeciccccces Nov. 1 Nov. 29 
Wild Turkeys (see counties closed below)* Nov. 1 Nov. 29 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .............-.eeee. Nov. 1 Nov. 29 
Ds SD an c Abb dens dnd bdo ccddisicbcccese Nov. 1 Nov. 29 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ........... Nov. 1 Nov. 29 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) ................ All mos, except Oct. 
Sy a. s'n. wn 6-6 64 0 0 6's pew buitceces’s a, a BPI an. 10, 53 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* .......... ae Feb. 1, °53 
Rak Rie cc neadendese sti whos’ cove MEO EE acco Feb. 1, '53 


Woodchucks (Groundhogs) (closed October only) .. 


5 40 
5 ..Unlimite 


All mos. except Oct. 





COURTNEY TRUE, eli dink 6 50 8 6 bib didn icc ccc c cae Unlimited .... Unprot. to Sept. 1, ’53 
Bears, over one year, by individual .................. ee Rinkes QRMOES Hes wa Nov. 22 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more .. 2...... 2. ee | See Nov. 22 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or | 
more points to one antler (requires hunt- ‘ 
ing license and special archery license) ' 
Me 0 ee ee Oct. 13 .'..... Oct. 25 
DEER: {Regular Season—Male with two or more}1...... { 
points to one antler, by individual* ..... Beees ~ B. dcaxea Dec. 13 
Antlerless Season—(requires hunting li- 
cense and antlerless deer license) by in- 
aia: Febk cokes cee cece a iete Deo, 16° ....% . Dec. 17 
NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Hungarian Partridges, Cub Bears, Elk, Spike Bucks and Otters.) 
FURBEARERS: 
i er ote rtwe serene bncecscces Unlimited .... Unprot. to Sept. 1, ’53 
EE CLS UR GU MEUNER ub bueed's cc ccc cd ccctcccveccceens Unlimited .... Nov. 5 ...... Dec. 15 
NS a las sss aww 6.00.00 0 6.060 oH 0cbc0s eens Unlimited .... Nov. 29...... Jan. 15, °53 
Beavers (traps only), state-wide* .................... Danses ‘ aa fe Mar. 7, '53 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


TURKEYS, COUNTIES CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Armstrong, Butler, Fayette, Greene, Mer- 
cer, Somerset, Venango, Westmoreland and York. In addition, that part of Cambria west of 
Highway Routes Nos. 271 and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U.S. Highway Koute No. 11 
to the west shore of the Susquehanna River; and that part of Franklin south and east of 
U. S. Highway Route No. 11 are closed. 


RACCOONS—Hunting season begins at 7 A. M. on the first day, and ends at noon on last day 
(see instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. 
The season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the three combined 1952 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 

. issued only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses 
are issued only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the County for which 
issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also hunt for antler- 
less deer during the antlerless season on the same lands as for other game. See Digest issued 
with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License 
shall be approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 15, or after December 
14, 1952. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, staked or set before 7 A. M. 
on the first day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock 
Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—tThe use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 


AT MEETING JULY 1, 1952. 
1952 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1952 TO AUG. 31, 1953, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE. 
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$10,000 Prize Offered In Trap 
Design 


An offer of a $10,000 reward for a 
humane trap that will be acceptable 
to commercial trappers as a substi- 
tute for existing steel-jaw traps was 
announced today on behalf of the 
American Humane Association by 
Mel L. Morse, the~ Association’s 
Executive Director. 

The American Humane Associa- 
tion is the national federation of 
more than 600 local and regional 
humane societies in the United States 
and Canada. Its headquarters is in 
Albany, N. Y. 


Morse said that the only stipula- 


a trapped animal without harm or 
kill it instantly and that the trap 
must be commercially acceptable as 
a substitute for traps now commonly 
used. 

“The American Humane Associa- 
tion has only a humane interest in 
making this offer,’ Morse said. “Pat- 
ent rights will remain the property 
of the inventor. We are offering the 
$10,000 reward merely as an incen- 
tive to inventive thinking. We hope 
that we can help, with is reward, to 
develop a trap that will minimize 
the suffering which is an unavoidable 
result of trapping.” 

Details of the reward offer can be 
obtained by writing to Lester A. 
Giles, Jr., Director of Wildlife De- 








tion about design or construction of 


partment, American Humane Assn., 
the trap sought is ‘that it must hold 


135 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


COMMISSION SETS ANTLERLESS DEER QUOTAS 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission has designated December 15, 16 and ° 
17 as the antlerless deer season for 1952. This should remind the hunters that 
under an Act passed by the 1951 Legislature, the Commission has the re- 
sponsibility of regulating the kill of antlerless deer by controlling the num- 
ber of antlerless deer licenses to be issued in any county. These are made 
available in sufficient numbers to ensure an adequate “doe” harvest. 


In 1951, the Commission issued 225,000 antlerless deer licenses and hoped 
that 75,000 deer would be harvested. This reduction in the deer herd was 
necessary to bring it into balance with its food supply and to decrease 
crop damage. However, only about 38,000 hunters were successful because of 
inclement weather during the two-day season, and as a result many thou- 
sands of deer died of starvation during the past winter. 


A study of the 1951 antlerless deer harvest, which was for only two days, 
revealed that only one in 10 hunters killed a deer in predominantly agricul- 
tural counties, one in 8 in counties where the agricultural land and forested 
land is nearly equally divided, and only one in 5 in the truly “big woods” 
counties. 


The antlerless deer licenses for 1952, which will be for a three-day season, 
December 15, 16 and 17, will be allocated on the basis of hunting success 
as related to the food conditions and the deer population of each county. 


That is, for each antlerless deer, 6 licenses will be issued in each of the 
agricultural counties, 5 in the agricultural-forested counties, and 4 in each 
of the “big woods” counties. 

For 1952, the desirable antlerless deer harvest has been set at a minimum 
of 50,000 for the State. The percentage of this total to be harvested in the 
individual county is based upon the reported number of legal antlered bucks 
killed in each county as related to the total kill in the State during the past 
three years. This formula provides an allocation of 224,660 antlerless licenses 
for the State. 
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This scientific approach to the “doe” harvest should ensure a satisfactory 
antlerless deer kill in each county and will safeguard against over-shooting 
where the deer population is sparse. It will also help prevent dangerous con- 
centrations of hunters in the “big woods” counties. 

The number of antlerless licenses that will be available for issuance by 
the County Treasurers of the various counties for the 1952 season will be as 


follows: 

OSES ee eee ee Te Ra: s . 56s onb.o.¢s Be 1600 
PE ns OSE e Cob V ae ws ee Rae ng gn i cae cashes 240 
“bee ee. ER oe ee Tere 450 
SN 2). Wace bcbivbius eekace MA on. . 6 oe MGncchacmhse 960 
NE “voice Bakes Leave ss dae ay ARS ee 390 
Be att re ck ie ee eS ee Ey a-tote 6 bls o0CS év as 5075 
RE RE ae SO). RIN oso kw ore wwiews 8680 
esd od bs ia ok S4 ee G's. , oo ss chp bored ccc} 10920 
NT ik 6a ld Hes eee ioes es ME a gd 6 nw 9 aan ste os tied 1080 
BG, Boek Fv bl ae eee e. a TR SS oe an as wean 2350 
Ce fr SEA S888 on EIS POPE TCC eee 5150 
ee Ee ee 5980 Montgomery .............. 210 
ND SSS a ee ee Is 270 
a ee be nr ee 8340 Northampton ............. 600 
SE ee 330 Northumberland .......... 1170 
eS EES Cy CTR EE Se ee ee od a Tee CeO Ca ee 2925 
NE ce scr nik 8 4 49 8580 Philadelphia .............. ‘aaa 
eee. 855, MOOS a Sole Pee te ee 5700 
Seema se. PAE ere eee bis oe 13800 
Cee S. sew Se nee ES. AL 3675 
SS TES ee rere i Pee Pare Pe ee 1230 
eA eee Fee Bees URES a 
EE OS re ee rs Ce 5100 
PEAS, Si. bic ORES Oe 5988 wisi 11000 Susquehanna .............. 3675 
BOE WO RPV. 0s 10s. SCE ie ge a a ey Sen red 8000 
LE SD of ae ee LEPTRU Reena oe 1575 
NN . Soek ee Pee’ Mepenee isi .isesweli os 4425 
Peete aii a. oe au PECL UT Lee PT eS Tee 9060 
PS Ai nies one esioes. 2050 Washington ............... 210 
I iin a5 esc 484 cag of wins ee eer ee ee 4160 
EEG eee Oe 5400 Westmoreland ............. 4425 
RIND: locas bed vietiswiis ees ee eed or 2550 
Pe eee EN | Mw San Wibid e424 winis eae Alea 600 
RS re eee 1925 


pO | Se eae eee 224660 





YEARLY BOUNTY REPORT 


During the last fiscal year of the Game Commission, ending May 31, 
bounty paid out of the game fund on noxious birds and animals totaled 
$226,014. Rewards were paid on the legally submitted skins of weasels, 
gray foxes and red foxes, and the bodies of great horned owls in that 
12-month period. The number of claims paid in the last fiscal year totaled 
18,830. 

Potter County led the state with $11,046 in bounty money received. 
Tioga was close behind, with $9,570. Bradford received over $8,000. 
McKean, Crawford and Somerset got over $7,000 each. Clearfield, Erie, 
Warren and Greene received over $6,000. Jefferson, Lycoming and York 
Counties got predator bounty in excess of $5,000. 
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COMMISSION WATERS OPENED 
FOR IMPROVEMENT 


To expedite desirable improve- 
ments in fishing and fish propagation 
in streams, lakes and other water- 
ways under the management and con- 
trol of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, an agreement of understand- 
ing was recently signed between the 
game body and the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission. The terms of the 
agreement are as follows: 

(a) Fish Commission shall give the 
Game Commission written notice of 
its contemplated improvement be- 
fore proceeding with any project; 

(b) Fish Commission shall not 
make any change in the condition 
or nature of any such waterways that 
will in any way interfere with the 
use of said waterways by the Game 
Commission; 

(c) Fish Commission shall make 
said improvements in accordance 
with the laws, rules and regulations 
of the Commonwealth and its Depart- 
ments; 

(d) In granting this permission it 
is understood that such improvement 
and management by the Fish Com- 
mission shall not be a bar to or in- 
terfere with any action by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission or im- 
pede the free use of the land by the 
Commission. 


It is further understood that this 
agreement may be cancelled by either 
Commission upon six months’ notice, 
in writing, to the other. 


Finnish Conservation Studies 
In U. S. 


With the thought that Pennsyl- 
vanians are so close to their own 
wildlife problems they may not 
realize that other states and nations 
have theirs also, this story of a con- 
servation-trained visitor from across 
the ocean may be of interest. 

Teppo Lampio, representing the 
Finnish Game Research Institute at 


Helsinki, recently visited the office of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
His stay in Pennsylvania represents 
a part of a tour of the U. S. spon- 
sored by the Federal Government. 
He is studying the organization and 
work of the various state conserva- 
tion departments and commissions 
with the intent of applying his find- 
ings toward the improvement of his 
own country’s wildlife conservation 
program. 

Finland, ‘which is about the size of 
the State of California has a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000. The 150,000 
hunters in that country bag several 
hundred thousand of their two 
species of grouse annually. 

Because only 10 per cent of Fin- 
land is farmed, most of the hunting 
is provided by forest game. Their 
black grouse weighs 4 to 5 pounds 
but the capercaillie reaches the size 
of our wild turkey sometimes weigh- 
ing as much as 15 poynds. Two thou- 
sand moose were harvested in Fin- 
land last year, and many snowshoe 
hares, European hares, and Finnish 
red squirrels were taken. The red 
squirrel pelts sell for about one dol- 
lar. They were used for centuries as 
money in the Baltic country. 

Finland has many _ university- 
trained game technicians, and is now 
planning to establish a school for 
game managers. Pennsylvania’s con- 
servation school for game protectors, 
the first in the U. S., was of particu- 
lar interest to Mr. Lampio. 


Bear Damage Claims Paid In 
Thirteen Counties 


In the twelve-month period end- 
ing May 31, 1952, forty bear damage 
claims totaling $1,532.63 were paid 
from the Game Fund. 

Claimants in 13 counties were com- 
pensated for losses suffered by bruins. 
Potter County had the dubious dis- 
tinction of again being first, with 11. 
Tioga took second place with 5. Mc- 
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Kean and Monroe tied for third with 
4 each. Elk and Jefferson reported 3. 
Centre, Clarion and Luzerne fol- 
lowed with 2 apiece. Clearfield, Clin- 
ton, Lycoming and Warren each 
made one legitimate bear damage 
claim. 

As usual, destruction to bee hives, 
frames and honey topped all other 
claims. In 33 such claims 84 items 
drew repayments amounting to $1,- 
197.93. Ten sheep and one calf were 
destroyed by bruins in the year 
given, for a total of $334.70 in res- 
titution. 

In the twelve-month period end- 
ing May 31, 1951, $984.65 was paid 
from the Game Fund on 34 bear 
damage claims. 


Missouri Group Tackles Farmer- 
Sportsman Problem 


The Lee’s Summit Wildlife Federa- 
tion of Missouri, founded in 1936, 
has been taking a forthright ap- 
proach to the growing farmer-sports- 
man relationship problem according 
to the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. 

Private agricultural lands open to 
unrestricted hunting without permis- 
sion are becoming scarcer annually 
in Missouri as they are in all other 
states. To forestall the closure of 
private lands, the Lee’s Summit 
Chapter devised a system under 
which landowner-cooperators post 
their lands with “hunting by permis- 
sion” signs. Official permits are dis- 
tributed to farmers who are dues-pay- 
ing members of the group for dis- 
tribution to hunters requesting per- 
mission. Provisions are made _ for 
closing particular areas during sea- 
sons of wildlife scarcity or when 
snow is on the ground. The permits 
give the cooperating farmer an op- 
portunity to control the take of game 
on his land and to exclude game 
hogs and vandals. The Chapter offers 
a cash award for information leading 


ne 


to the arrest of persons damaging the 
property of the farmer or for remoy.- 
ing or defacing the signs. In the list 
of instructions furnished to all mem- 
bers, it is recommended that those 
requesting privileges on these areas 
hunt alone or in small groups to 
avoid the mass hunts that are so ob- 
jectionable to many farmers. Ab 
though provision is made for land- 
owners to charge for hunting rights 





NEW OPENING DATE FOR 
DOG TRAINING SEASON 


For years, the Pennsylvania 
dog training season has opened 
on August 20. Starting this sum- 
mer, the season opens August 
Ist. The end of the period re- 
mains March 31. 

Authorization for the 20-day 
extension of the training season 
arises from a 1951 Legislative 
Act. 











on their property if they so desire, 
none have taken advantage of this 
provision to date. J. Stuart Davis, 
director of public relations for the 
Chapter, reports that this controlled 
hunting program has _ eliminated 
complaints of landowners against un- 
scrupulous hunters and game _ hogs. 
In addition to these services, the 
society provides landowners with 
planting materials for use in develop- 
ing better wildlife habitat on their 
lands. The group hopes within the 
near future to develop a recreational 
and demonstrational area similar to 
the Tea Lake project undertaken by 
the St. Louis South Side Chapter of 
the Missouri Wildlife Federation. 
Most of the current membership 
consists of sportsmen-landowners in 
Jackson County, but within recent 
months sportsmen from Kansas City 
and its suburbs have recognized the 
advantages of the program, and 
membership is increasing steadily. 
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By Horace Lytle 


Dear Son: 

I can’t tell you how pleased I was 
that, having no game scheduled last 
Saturday, you were able to join me for 
those two wonderful days in Ashta- 
bula County hunting woodcock. It 
meant much to me in many ways. I 
have seen birds more plentiful—but 
not too often. Above all, I have never 
seen you so manifestly enjoy a hunt- 
ing trip. This, as you told me before 
I saw you on the train to return to 
school, was because you loved the 
isolation—and the woods. Both have 
always lured you strongly. That’s why 
you’re a real outdoorsman—why you 
have felt the spell of the wilderness 
since you were but a little boy. Why 
you thrilled to every minute of a full 
month on Spruce Lake with no play- 
mates—and didn’t miss them—and 
didn’t want to go home when the 
time came that we must. 

Until our two days last week, you 
have really never been hunting for 


anything but pheasants. The constant 
conflict with other hunters, switching 
direction this way and that to avoid 
competition, not to mention having 
to be ever alert that our dogs avoid 
injury from trigger-happy gun-goons 
—just doesn’t appeal to you. Nor to 
me, either! The only answer is that 
one can’t have everything; and I am 
always on the lookout for places to 
hunt where much of such hazard is 
avoided. I have just recently lined up 
several such locations. 

When you were ten years old, and 
I took you hunting with me for the 
first time, you were thrilled and your 
mother vowed thereafter that she 
wasn’t raising her boy to be a hunter. 
She gave me fair warning that in 
every subtle way possible she would 
try to influence you against it. I’ve 
never tried to influence yoy either 
way, but am going to tell you some- 
thing now. I showed an early love for 
hunting that would not down. The 
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limitations of boyhood prevented me 
from getting as much as I'd have liked, 
However, I was at it early and late 
as much of the time as I could man- 
age. Then, along came football—first 
in high school, later in college and 
semi-pro, before the days of profes- 
sional football as it is organized to- 
day. Thus. football, coupled with 
courtship of your mother and trying 
to get some sort of a toe-hold in the 
business world, sort of took me out 
of hunting for several seasons. And a 
strange thing happened: I got the 
idea that I didn’t care to kill things 
any more. You might say I’d gotten 
out of the habit of hunting, so to 
speak. 

And then one day I was invited to 
go quail hunting in Illinois. And on 
that trip all the old lure swept back 
full-fold—doubled and redoubled. I 
doubt if I had ever before been quite 
so thrilled—and, perhaps, not since. 
The first kiss comes but once! Suffice 
it to say I was back in the current, 
and have never been out of it since. 

About the time of that Illinois hunt 
I same across a book that I treasure 
greatly—and which you, too, have read 
and enjoyed. I refer to School of 
the Woods by Wm. J. Long, a 
book every lover of nature should 
read many times. The last two chap- 
ters are titled The Gladsome Life, and 
How The Animals Die. Both are re- 
vealing. From page 330 I quote this: 
“That their pain is very slight com- 
pared with ours is absolutely certain. 
I have found animals in the woods, 
bruised, wounded, bleeding, from 
some of the savage battles they wage 
among themselves in the mating sea- 
son. The first thought, naturally, is 
how keenly they must suffer as the 
ugly wounds grow cold. Now comes 
Nature, the wise physician. In ten 
minutes she has them well in hand. 
They sink into a dozy, dreamy slum- 
ber, as free from pain or care as an 
opium smoker. And there they stay, 
for hours or days, under the soft an- 
aesthetic until ready to range the 





woods for food again or till death 
comes gently and puts them to sleep,” 


How marvelous are the ways of The 
Creator! I still fret, as you know, over 
causing undue pain to any wild thing 
and will work my head off quickly 
to capture cripples—making the dogs 
work hard at it, too. But if one such 
does get away, and I can’t help it, | 
no longer lose the sleep over it that 
I otherwise might had it not been 
for Long’s really great book. I neither 
like to cripple a bird nor lose one 
that is. NO indeed! But if it happens, 
and I’ve done all I can, well—that’s 
that. 


Speaking of that Illinois huht that 
I mentioned a minute ago, reminds 
me that we brought home a lot of 
birds. Our host, George Roberts, still 
rates as one of the great quail shots 
I have seen—and I’ve seen most of the 
best. One day we stopped the car at 
a likely looking spot and the dogs 
were on point before we were out 
with our guns. We flushed a big covey 
and the shooting flushed another also- 
large one close by. They all pitched 
into a relatively small thicket beyond 
an old rail fence. We spread out 
through this cover and emerged with 
32 birds. Telling of this later back 
home, one of city’s older hunters re- 
buked me severely for boasting of 
bagging so many birds in such short 
order. That was a long time ago; and, 
as I think back on it now, I believe it 
was the first time I had ever heard 
any hunter himself deplore the taking 
of too many birds. It was the begin- 
ning of an awakening within me. I 
still thrill as much as ever to making 
a reasonable number of clean kills 
when the circumstances of game sup- 
ply warrants. But any gluttonous kill- 
ing is revolting. I just can’t stomach 
it at all. And yet I wish—as much as 
any man could—that our game supply 
today were such as to stand a some- 
what better dividend out of surplus. 


Writing you of these things, my 
mind turns back to Mississippi hunt- 
ing as I knew it prior to 1930. With- 
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out hunting either too hard or too 
long, 30 covies a day was but normal; 
and half again that many was possible 
by spending more time afield. In 
those days I could walk with the 
toughest and never thought of any- 
thing else in the North. But I’m go- 
ing to admit to you, my boy, that I 
loved that Southern horseback hunt- 
ing best of all! As you know, I kept 
my own horse, “Bud,” in Mississippi 
all year ‘round and he was fun to 
ride. I love riding a good horse, any- 
how, and hunting thus combines two 
pleasures. In that open country the 
dogs range wider when you're 
mounted and I love that, too. Also, 
you can see them better and get to 
them quicker when they point. And 
you're not out of breath when you 
get there. You have but to dismount 
and are all set to shoot—rested and 
ready. Bud was trained to stay 
“ground hitched,” as you yourself will 
remember. Funny thing about that: 
Just drop the reins over his head and 
he'd stand there indefinitely, even 
with shooting going on; yet turn him 
loose without saddle or bridle, and 
you couldn’t lay hands on him again 
all day—he’d join the mules and roam 
with them until feeding time. But 
I'm straying from what I meant to 
tell you— 
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15 birds a day was the Mississippi 
limit then and the law allowed taking 
home two limits, or go birds. I always 
killed a limit each of the last two 
days of my month—and always knew 
I could. Until these last two days I 
never killed more birds than we 
needed for the table. Some days that 
would be but 8 or 4, sometimes more 
but never many. I remember one hunt 
with Betty, one of the sweetest run- 
ning Setters I’ve ever owned—or seen. 
The day was pretty warm so I didn’t 
stay out long, but she hunted beauti- 
fully and I quit after she had found 
one covey. I shot twice and dropped 
2 birds on the rise. The first was stone 
dead and she retrieved it quickly. The 
second was a cripple and managed to 
crawl into a muddy hole. Betty had 
to dig to reach it—but she -did and . 
brought it out. I rubbed her with 
sedge to remove the worst of the mud, 
especially from her eyes, then took 
her up on the saddle with me and 
rode back to Harmontown. Stopping 
at the store for a coke, I was asked 
what kind of luck I’d had. 

“Great,” I said—“Betty was won- 
derful.” 

How many birds, though, they 
wanted to know—and when I an- 
swered just two, I was in for some 
kidding. One friend laughed and said 
to the group: “You know, the law 
oughta be changed in his case—Mis- 
sissippi oughta let him hunt any time 
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of year at all. A fella who can have 
that good a time with two birds 
wouldn’t hurt ‘em none.” 

It wasn’t too long after that, 
though, before our whole country was 
the victim of two most unfortunate 
visitations: The Great Depression and 
the Great Drouth. The former should 
have been favorable to game because 
ammunition was so expensive. You 
can’t buy much of anything on 5¢ 
cotton. Game nowhere in this coun- 
try, however, has staged any note- 
worthy come-back since the drouth. 
No longer could I count on bagging 
two Mississippi limits in two days. 
Nor even in two weeks! There were 
even years when I brought home no 
birds at all. One year, I recall, I 
brought five. Another season I never 
took either of two guns from their 
cases—and never sighted a single bird 
over a gun barrel. I just had no heart 
for it. I spent an entire month trying 
to get the dogs ready for field trials, 
which is hard to do without game. I 
remember one lucky work-out that 
year when Linda found four covies, 
and a friend killed one bird over each 
of her four points—which did her 
good. It’s a sad commentary to con- 
sider how many professional trainers 
have had to come down to using live 
pigeons of late years in stanching 
their dogs to point. 

I don’t know the answers to all of 
these things—though I do think I 
know some of them. These are a few 
I feel sure of: 1. We must look to the 
class dog, rather than kills, for our 
thrills; 2. We must find a way to keep 
mere trigger-happy gun-goons out of 
our covers and fields (it would be a 
great day if no hunting license were 
issued until after applicant has passed 
a rigid examination—not merely in 
proper gun handling, but in all that 
makes for a test of the true sports- 
man: the very right, if you please, to 
be granted a license); 3. A hunting li- 
cense should cost more—much more; 
you can’t expect to dance unless pre- 
pared to pay the fiddler. 





Well, those are some of my long- 
thought-through beliefs, dear boy, and 
it will be up to your generation to 
see them through. You know you al- 
ways must first see through a thing— 
then see it through. 

Good night—good luck—and God 
bless you. 

DAD, 


—— 





When the bat is at rest, its win 
wrap around the body like a cloak, 
* * * 

The African fingered frog resem- 
bles man in that it gathers food with 
its hands and not with its mouth. 

* * * 

An electric ray fish weighing 20 
Ibs. can discharge enough electricity 
to knock a man down. 

7 * * 

The bear moves with an awkward 
or shuffling gait because he has no 
clavicle to keep the shoulder bones 
steadily apart. Thus, as the fore- 
legs are moved, the _blade-bone 
“works” much more on the side than 
is usual in animals. 

e * * 

Otters, when hunting for fish, 
always swim up stream. This is be- 
cause fish, when waiting for food or 
reposing, have their heads up the 
water. The otter can more easily 
approach them from behind. 

* * * 

An ostrich egg weighs about three 
pounds and holds approximately as 
much as a dozen and one-half chicken 
eggs. 

* * * 

The biggest bats in the world are 
found in the Old World tropics and 
are popularly called flying foxes. 
They have a wing-spread of about 
five feet. 

* * * 

The horned toad is not a toad. It 
is a lizard. It does not lay eggs, but 
gives birth to living young. 
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Books For The 
Ou ldeorsman 


THE TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By William C. Grimm 


363 pages. Profusely illustrated with black 
and white line drawings by the author. 
Published by The Stackpole Company, Tele- 
graph Press Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Price 
$5.00. 


It’s been a long time since a book on 
trees has been greeted with the enthusiasm 
accorded Bill Grimm’s TREES OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Folks of scientific turn of mind 
as well as nature lovers of the garden variety 
are equally pleased with this modern suc- 
cessor to Illick’s PENNSYLVANIA TREES, 
which has been out of print for more than 
two decades. It treats not only all native 
Pennsylvania trees but also the more im- 
portant introduced species. 


Identification is simplified by two keys, 
one listing winter characteristics, the other 
summer characteristics. Splendid line draw- 
ings of each tree show at a glance all details 
of leaf shape and arrangement, fruit, leaf 
scars, flowers, etc. 


The text accompanying each drawing de- 
scribes chief identifying characteristics for 
different seasons of the year, dimensions and 
form, use by wildlife, economic importance, 
distribution, and other interesting details. 


All in all, THE TREES OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA is the most important publication 
of its kind to put in an appearance in many 
years. Covering, as it does, nearly all the 
trees in northeastern United States, the very 
scope of this work should assure it a place 
on the outdoorsman’s bookshelf. 


THE SHRUBS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By William C. Grimm 


522 pages. Profusely illustrated with line 
drawings by the author. Published by The 
Stackpole Publishing Company, Telegraph 
an Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 1952. Price 
5.00. 


For some inexplicable reason books on 
shrubs have always been conspicuous by 
their absence, but here, in the companion 
volume to THE TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
William C. Grimm has filled the gap in 





fine style. Embracing almost 150 species of 
shrubs this work includes practically all 
those found in the entire northeastern 
United States. 


Each species is Illustrated by the author's 
authentic line. illustrations drawn from 
nature, and the text: follows the same 
pattern incorporated in its sister volume. 

A special combination of THE TREES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA and THE SHRUBS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, in a boxed gift set, is 
offered at the price of $9.00—one more rea- 
son why the outdoorsman will want both of 
these authoritative books. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 
By John H. Storer 


94 pages. Fully illustrated with photos and 
line drawings. Published by the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan. Price $2.50. 


One of the most interesting books in the 
ornithological field is this little volume de- 
voted to answering the age-old questions 
about “what keeps them up there”. Mr. 
Storer, bird photographer extraordinary, ex- 
plains the mechanics of avian flight so 
simply that even the rank amateur can 
quickly come to a complete understanding 
of this puzzling process. His magnificent 
action photographs of birds in flight re- 
veal details of flying technique that might 
come as a surprise to the most learned 
ornithologist. Incidentally, no one could 
derive more benefit from this book than 
the bird artist; his paintings could not fail 
to exude life, action and realism with THE 
FLIGHT OF BIRDS as a reference and in- 
spiration. 


DAYS WITHOUT TIME 
By Edwin Way Teale 


283 xiv pages. Illustrated with 144 photo- 
graphs by the author. Published by Dodd, 
Mead, and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. Price $6.00. 


Edwin Way Teale is one of those rarest of 
individuals who possess the keenness of per- 
ception to find beauty in a seemingly in- 
significant clump of grass; mystery in a lace 
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bug; grandeur in a mud flat; and magnifi- 
cence in a twisted root. Coupled with this 
unusual ability, the author has a_ facility 
with the written word which enables him 
to pass on to his reader the thrill he feels 
at each new discovery; the suspense of 
watching a hatching insect egg, or the 
humor and pathos in the lives of squirrels, 
starlings, sea birds, and mollusks. In short, 
Mr. Teale is a naturalist and author in the 
tradition of John Burroughs, Henry David 
Thoreau, and Jean Henri Fabre. 

As in his previous volumes, Grassroot 
Jungles, The Golden Throng, Near Hori- 
zons and The Lost Woods, the author has 
supplemented his text with a wealth of 
photographic illustrations, which capably 
mirror the beauty of the prose. 

Teale’s hunting grounds, from which he 
has derived most of the material for his 
volumes, are within a short radius of New 
York City. The city-bound nature lover, 
who feels that he can find no adventure in 
the realm of nature without traveling hun- 
dreds of miles, will find much to open his 
eyes in the pages of this book. 


BIRDS IN YOUR BACK YARD 
By Ted Pettit 


209 x pages. Illustrated with 11 plates of 
bird drawings by George Greller, numer- 
ous line drawings by Donald Ross, and 
18 half-tones. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, New York; 1949. Price $3.00. 


With a little encouragement, a fragment 
of wilderness may be lured to back yards in 
towns, suburbs, and cities. Bird boxes, a 
conscientiously tended feeding station, and 
judiciously selected shrubbery will attract 
birds which most town dwellers see only in 
fields and woods. Bird study of this kind 
may be undertaken by people of any age 
and physical condition. The financial out- 
lay is negligible since all that is needed are 
a few boards hammered together to make 
houses and feeding shelters, table scraps, 
and an illustrated bird guide. Among the 
essential items, however, should be included 
this new book by Ted Pettit. It contains 
full instructions for those who would get 
the most out of this inexpensive and enter- 
taining hobby. 

Full instructions on how to attract vari- 
ous groups of birds are given, and plants 
which will attract shy species from miles 
around are listed. For those who wish to 
go a step further, there are detailed in- 
structions on obtaining photographic close- 
ups of birds without benefit of expensive 
telephoto equipment. Bird students already 
interested in attracting birds to their homes 
will find many valuable tips between the 





pages of this volume; those who wish to start 
a fascinating hobby which requires little 
cash, experience, and less time than th 
will wish to spend will find it invaluable, 


BIRDS OVER AMERICA 
By Roger Troy Peterson 


342 xiii pages. Illustrated with 80 pages of 
photographs by the author. Published 
Dodd, Mead, and Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Price 
$6.00. 


Most noted for his justly much-praised 
Field Guides, Roger Troy Peterson in the 
pages of this book proves that he knows the 
art of writing as well as those of ornithology 
and painting. This volume tells the enter. 
taining, interesting and informative story 
of the wanderings and adventures of one of 
America’s greatest living ornithologists. Mr, 
Peterson's travels in a quarter-century of 
bird study have carried him the length and 
breadth of the American continent, and 
preserved within the pages of his book are 
the highlights of his studies. 

The photographs, all taken by the author 
and many of which are reproduced for the 
first time, are magnificent. In a “Photo- 
graphic Postscript” the author states: “The 
important thing to me is not simply to 
record a bird on film, but to be an artist 
about it.” A glance at any of the 80 full 
pages of photographic art in this book will 
show how well he has succeeded in his aim, 

This volume will enable the reader to 
view his country through the eyes of one 
of its master ornithologists. For any one 
who enjoys the study of nature its pages 
offer an unparalleled vantage point. 





Ornithologists have 


found _ that 


birds sing an average of 1814 hours 


daily most of the year. 
* * * 


The smallest known insect is a tiny 
wasp about one ten thousandth the 
size of the common housefly. Yet it 
is equipped with six articulated legs, 
complete nervous, respiratory and 
blood systems, and compound eyes 
composed of hundreds of faceted 
lenses. 

* * * 

The long bristly hairs surround- 
ing the nostrils of seals act as instru- 
ments of touch and are useful in ex: 
ploring the underwater crevices of 
icebergs that may shelter fish. 
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Bruin Gets the Blame 

DU BOIS, Clearfield Co.—On April 
14, 1952, I received a call from 
Deputy Game Protector Byers of 
Du Bois, Penna., stating that a bear 
had killed five small pigs. Investigat- 
ing this complaint the following day 
with Deputies Ishman and Byers, we 
were not able to find any bear signs 
in or around the pen, but did find 
hair inside the pen that we believed 
came from a collie dog. While talk- 
ing with the lady of the house, we 
learned that they had a large collie 
dog, but had killed it that morning. 
After locating this dog I performed 
an autopsy on it and found that the 
stomach contained parts of one of 
the pigs. After showing the hair and 
part of the contents of the stomach 
to the lady of the house, she was 
convinced that the dog, not a bear, 
had killed the pigs. District Game 
Protector Michael Grabany, Houtz- 
dale. 


Carnivorous Deer? 
WEXFORD-—Several days after the 
close of the 1951 deer season I was 
instructed to investigate a hunter's 





report that the doe deer he had 
bagged was diseased. The hunter had 
noticed when dressing the animal 
that the one lung was not normal—it 
had ceased functioning and _ was 
smaller in size than a man’s fist. A 
thorough examination revealed that 
two small bones and a bone fragment 
had been lodged at the division of the 
bronchial tubes. The irritation and 
inflammation set up by these foreign 
bodies had subsequently shut off the 
air supply to this lung and the lung 
deteriorated. Project Leader Glenn 
L. Bowers, Wexford. 


Black Far From Home 


CAMP HILL, Cumberland Co.— 
On Sunday afternoon, April 6, I re- 
ceived a telephone call to the effect 
that a black squirrel was jumping 
from limb to limb in a tree near 
32nd Street and Bramar Road, Camp 
Hill. Going to the spot immediately 
I saw it was a black squirrel for sure, 
an unusual color phase in this pet 
of the state. None of the neighbors 
observing the animal knew where he 
came from. Wilbur M. Cramer, As- 
sistant Executive Director, Harris- 
burg. 


Fox and Fawn 


MARIENVILLE — While talking 
with one of the men from the lumber 
camp at Guitonville, he told me that 
while in the woods this summer, he 
heard a kind of yipping sound and 
saw a fawn deer come running to- 
wards him that was being chased by 
a gray fox. This is the first time I 
have ever heard of a gray fox trying 
to kill a fawn, although I have heard 
it said that a red fox will kill a fawn. 
—Game Protector George W. Miller, 
Marienville. 
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Bears On the Increase 


LEWISTOWN, Mifflin Co.—From 
all indications, we are having a migra- 
tion of bear into Mifflin County. 
During the past month, I have in- 
vestigated five complaints of bear 
damage to beehives and corn cribs. 
On May 31, at about 11:00 P. M., I 
received a call from Deputy Keister 
at Lewistown, R. D. 1, that a bear 
was in a tree in front of his home. 
Upon arriving at his home, I found 
a large crowd of people, with lights 
and flash cameras, taking pictures of 
a fair sized bear in a large pine tree 
about thirty feet from his front 
porch. After the crowd was moved 
back from the tree and the light put 
out, Mr. Bruin finally came down 
on the ground. He paused and 
looked the crowd over, then trotted 
away into the woods. District Game 
Protector George B. Smith, Lewis- 
town. 


Whatzit? 


APOLLO, Armstrong Co.—Report 
came to this office that while rowing 
a boat on Crooked Creek State Park, 
the owner saw something swimming 
up to the boat. He picked the animal 
out of the water and took it to a 
local service station. The man did 
not know what he had and the gas 
station proprietor informed him that 





it was a baby mink. They took it 
back, and the baby mink took off 
again. District Game Protector H. E, 
Greenwald, Apollo. 


Dry Land Ducks 


BRADFORD COUNTY — While 
working on State Game Lands No, 
123 in Bradford County, we flushed 
a female mallard from her nest which 
contained, at the time, ten eggs. The 
part that was interesting to me was 
the fact that she had made her nest 
over a mile from the nearest water, 
which was a beaver dam. She had the 
nest concealed in high grass and it 
would be impossible to see unless 
care would be taken while walking 
through the patch of grass or it would 
easily be stepped on.—District Game 
Protector Clyde E. Laubach, Elys- 
burg. 


Prickly Pet 


YOUNGSVILLE—One of the odd- 
est pets that I have ever run across 
is a pet Porcupine owned by a 
resident of Irvine. This porcupine 
was caught when it was just a wee 
mite and was raised on a bottle until 
it was old enough to eat by itself. The 
owner said that when it was real 
small, it was necessary to feed it with 
an eye dropper. Its present weight 
is better than twelve pounds. You 
can handle it and play with it just 
like a kitten. The owner had me pick 
it up by the tail but it took consider- 
able persuading for me to do it. He 
will place it on his shoulder and tell 
it to give him a kiss and it will reach 
over to his face and nuzzle him. I 
have seen all kinds of pets but this 
one wins the prize.—Game Protector 
William R. Overturf, Youngsville. 


Bountiful But Dumb 


BLAIN, Perry Co.—Opossums are 
on the increase. Most any day you 
can see from four to six lying along 
the highways in the district, that 
were victims of cars the previous 
night. District Game Protector Har- 
old E. Russell, Blain. 
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Fawns and Farming Don’t Mix 


HARMONYVILLE, Chester Co.— 
While plowing in a weedy field on 
his farm, Melvin Zook of Harmony- 
ville, heard a squealing sound and 
looked down to observe a young fawn 
deer just in front of the big wheel of 
his tractor. After stopping the tractor 
and chasing the fawn into the woods 
nearby, he discovered the twin had 
been almost completely plowed under 
and smothered. This makes the 
second fawn that has been accident- 
ally killed on this farm in the past 
two years. District Game Protector 
Ralph L. Shank, Uwchland. 


Albino Fox 


NEW CASTLE, Lawrence Co.— 
While checking fox traps the other 
day near a fox den I found the re- 
mains of a pure white fox pup which 
had evidently been killed by the rest 
of the members of the family. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Calvin A. 
Hooper, Jr., New Castle. 


Flying "Coon? 
FRANKLIN, Venango Co.—In my 
absence a few days ago the Franklin 
Fire Department called for me about 
a raccoon. I returned about two 
hours later just as it was being re- 
leased. It had fallen or climbed down 





a chimney of a restaurant here in 
the city, a two story brick building in 
a block with other brick buildings. 
How it got up on the roof of this 
building is a mystery. The firemen 
spent about an hour with acm and 
hooks to fish it out of the chimney. 
District Game Protector Clyde W. 
Decker, Franklin. 


Whitetail Quads 

WESTFIELD, Tioga Co.—Deputy 
Game Protector Willoughby, of West- 
field, R. D., states that while plowing 
a field on his farm, he has seen a 
doe deer several times and each time 
this deer has had four fawns accom- 
panying her. Quite a sizeable family. 
District Game Protector Gerald W. 
Cyphert, Westfield. 


Slim Pickin’ 

BROOKVILLE, Jefferson Co.— 
The deer on Game Lands 54 are in 
very poor condition this spring; some 
of the late fawns from last summer 
won't weigh over 25 or 30 pounds, 
and they seem to be feeding about 
24 hours a day in order to survive. 
District Game Protector Lester J. 
Haney, Brookville. 


Turning the Tables on Tabby 


ERIE, Erie Co.—It has been re- 
ported that at two different fox dens 
two freshly killed house cats have 
been found, along with the usual 
amount of rabbits and ringnecks. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Clifford L. 
Ruth, Erie. 


Late Shedder 


BRYN ATHYN, Mentgomery Co. 
—On the evening of Aprii 4, 1952, I 
was called to the vicinity of Bryn 
Athyn to pick up a deer killed by a 
car. This was a buck and weighed 
200 pounds and I was rather sur- 
prised to find the animal still, carry- 
ing a beautiful eight-point rack. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Donald L. 
Croft, Horsham. 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


PART II 


Follow the String: A bow that has 
taken a permanent set in the draw- 
ing direction. 

Floo Floo: An arrow used in wing 
shooting. It is generally fletched with 
large feathers in a one-quarter to a 
complete spiral. The design of the 
fletching is such that the flight dis- 
tance is short. 

Footing: A hardwood splice at the 
pyle end of a wooden shafted arrow. 

Gold: The bull’s-eye in the regula- 
tion target. A circle 93/5” in dia- 
meter. 

Green: Shooting Range. 

Grip: The part of the bow held 
in the shooting hand. 

Hen Feathers: The two feathers, 
generally of the same color, which 
are not at a right angle to the nock. 

High Braced: When the fistmele 
distance exceeds (7) seven inches. It 
is better to high brace a bow than to 
low brace one. 

Hold: The pause at the full draw 
position prior to release of the arrow. 

Home: When the arrow is fully 
drawn with the pyle even with the 
back of the bow it is home. 

Horns: Tips of the bow made from 
animal horns in which the bow 
string nock is cut. 

Jointed Bow: Same as a carriage 
bow. 

Kick: A jar which is felt when a 
bow is shot. Due to unevenly tillered 
bow limbs. 

Lady Paramount: A lady assistant 
to the field captain. In charge of the 
womens’ shooting line in a tourna- 
ment. 

Laminated Bow: A _ bow that is 
built up in layers; either of different 
kinds of wood or a combination of 





Al Glossary of | 
Archery ye 


wood and metal or other materials. 

Limb: Half of the bow from the 
handle or grip to the tip. i.e., upper 
and lower limbs. 


Loose: The act of shooting. Letting 
the draw bow string slip from the 
shooting fingers. 

National Archery 
(NAA): Larry Briggs, 
Treasurer, Amherst, Mass. 

National Field Archery Association 
(NFAA): P. O. Box 388, Redlands, 
California. 

Nocks: The grooves at the tips of 
the limbs of the bow into which the 
bow string is fitted; also the slot at 
the feathered end of the arrow. 

Nocking Point: The point on the 
bow string where the arrow nock 
rests. 

Overbowed: A bow with a draw- 
ing weight in excess of that which 
the archer can shoot properly. 

Overdraw: To draw the bow be- 
yond the arrow length for which the 
bow is designed. 

Overstrung: When the fistmele is 
exceeded by the use of too short a 
bow string. 

Pair: Two arrows and a spare; also 
three feathers. 

Pennant: A small flag with the fly 
longer than the hoist. Placed at the 
line of targets on a staff to indicate 
the direction and velocity of the 
wind at the targets. 

Pennsylvania State Archery As- 
sociation (PSAA): P. O. Box 1294, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Petticoat: The border outside the 
last or white ring of the target. It has 
no scoring value. 

Pyle: The metal tip attached to the 
head of the arrow shaft; the point 
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of the arrow. Anglo-Saxon (pil) 
meaning dart; also spelled pile. 

Pin: A very small knot in bow 
woods, especially yew or osage. 

Pinch: To crush the fibres of the 
bow by compression. See Chrysal. 

Pin Hole: The center of the gold 
of the target, i.e. dead center 

Point Blank: The distance to the 
target that a given bow will shoot an 
arrow with a flat trajectory. 

Point of Aim: An object at which 
the archer aims by sighting over the 
arrow point. 

Quiver: A container for arrows. 
Shape size, and materials vary. They 
may be carried at the waist or on the 
back between the shoulder blades. 

Quiver, Ground: In the simplest 
form, a metal rod with a loop at right 
angles. Inserted in the ground arrows 
may be dropped through the loop 
and withdrawn one at a time by the 
archer on the shooting line. 

Recurved Bow: A bow that is bent 
back from a straight line at the ends 
of the limbs. 

Reflexed Bow: Unstrung and held 
in a shooting position the limbs of 
the bow curve away from the archer. 

Release: Same as Loose. 

Round: A fixed number of shots 
at a given distance or set of distances. 

Rover: An archer who engages in 
field shooting. See Roving. 

Roving: Shooting over fields and 
woodlands at natural targets. 

Run: When a single one of the 
strands which make up a bow string 
frays, stretches, or breaks, the string 
is said to have a run. 

Sap Wood: The wood immediately 
underneath the bark. 

Self: Used in reference to a bow or 
an arrow made from a single piece 
of wood; i.e., self bow, self arrow. 

Serving: The winding or wrapping 
around the bow string at the nocking 
points to protect the bow string from 
wear. 

Shaft: The body or main section of 
the arrow. The term “feathered 
shaft” is frequently used in print to 
designate an arrow. 


Shaftment: That section of the 
shaft to which the feathers are at- 
tached. 

Shake: A longitudinal crack in a 
bow stave. 

Shooting Glove: A three fingered 
glove used to protect the shooting 
fingers. 

Shooting Tab: A flat piece of 
leather designed to be worn on the 
shooting fingers for protection. 

Spine: The inherent quality in the 
shaft of the arrow that permits it 
to bend around the bow as it starts 
its flight to the target. 

Stacked Bow: A bow with an oval 
cross section. One in which the thick- 


‘ness of the limbs is a little greater 


than the width. 

Steele: Same as shaft. 

Tab: See Shooting Tab. 

Tackle: The equipment of an 
archer, including bow, arrows, quiver, 
shooting glove, bow strings etc. 

Tiller: Shaping the bow to proper 
curvature. 

Toxophilite: One fond of, or de- 
voted to,. archery. Derived from the 
Greek toxen meaning bow and philos 
meaning loving. 

Turn: A term used to describe a 
bow that has a twist to right or left 
of the string. 

Underbowed: A bow having too 
little drawing weight for the archer. 

Undershoot: To shoot below the 
target. 

Upshot: The last shot in an archery 
contest. 

Vane: The web or flat expanded 
part of a feather. On flight arrows 
the flat extended surfaces attached 
to the shaft to serve as fletching. 

Wand: A wooden stick two inches 
in width, standing upright in the 
ground, with a height of six feet. 
Used as a mark at which to shoot. 

Weight: See Drawing weight; also 
the weight in gains of an arrow. 

Whip Ended: A bow which has 
limbs that are too weak at the tips. 

Whipping: See Serving. 

. . « The End. 
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Photo by the Author 


Using the most logical approach, these female delegates to the Izaak Walton League 
Convention, in Tulsa, put across their conservation message with the aid of cleverly 


designed chapeaus. 


ik chtas” Day al ee 


By Grace O. Beach 


oe ladies took the spotlight and 
had the men _ bug-eyed ‘with 
curiosity at the Izaak Walton 
League Convention at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa in May. 

It was the third day of the con- 
vention and for the fourth consecu- 
tive year, a luncheon for the ladies 
was scheduled. It would be safe 





to say that every man lost complete 
control of the lower jaw at the sight 
of a contingent of ladies strolling 
down the corridor toward the Ivory 
Room where the luncheon was being 
held. 

Those ladies were wearing the 
most unusual hats (even for women) 
any man ever beheld. There they 
were, a bevy of Oklahoma lady dele- 
gates wearing snappy, beautiful, dark 
green pillbox type hats with a white 
oil derrick perched on top. 

When we _ recovered sufficiently 
from our surprise to ask questions, 
we learned these hats were repre 
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sentative of their state, “The Oil 
Capital of the World.” 

Immediately following them were 
ladies wearing large brimmed cow- 
boy hats, brims laced with colorful 
leather thongs and with thongs tied 
under the chin.’ 

This was only the beginning, for 
all sorts of hats decorated in the 
most unusual and elaborate fashion 
began appearing as more and more 
ladies assembled for the luncheon. 
By this time, men lined the corridors 
and buzzed in excited wonder as the 
ladies paraded by. 

Their curiosity reached its peak, 
when a number of ladies carrying 
huge hat boxes appeared in the cor- 
ridor and were lined up, given in- 
structions and shepherded into an 
ante-room. It was evident that they 
wanted to see the show, too, but 
they were not even allowed a peek 
into the boxes. This was a ladies’ 
shindig and men were not allowed. 
Then the doors swung shut, closing 
out any further curious peeking on 
the part of the men. 


As the excitement died down a lit- 
tle and the luncheon was served, our 
attention was diverted to the table 
setting. There were flowers, and 
small Indian dolls made on clothes- 
pins, full skirted and shawled, with 
long dark braids hanging over the 
shoulders. Cleverly decorated faces 
made them a treasured souvenir to 
take home. There was also, a pair of 
Francoms ceramic salt and pepper 
shakers in the shape of Indian Te- 
pees, another gift for each guest. 

The food was delicious and for a 
time every one applied themselves to 
the business of eating and chatting. 
Then the gavel sounded and the 
room grew quiet with anticipation. 

The Chairman, Mrs. Ural A. Ross, 
President of the Stillwater Women’s 
Chapter of Tulsa, Oklahoma, host 
to the luncheon, welcomed the guests 
and announced that the features of 
the luncheon were—‘“‘Hats, Hus- 
bands and Howdy.” Her part was the 


“Howdy” and the “Husband” feature 
would be found by our plates in the 
form of a folder. The folder was 
round in shape and on the top it an- 
nounced that “Husbands are like Re- 
sources.” As the folds were opened 
they formed a six petal flower, and 
on each side of each petal was a car- 
toon and explanatory words follow- 
ing a conservation theme. In the 
order in which they appeared as un- 
folded they were—Sometimes defor- 
ested (baldheaded man); Polluted 
(bleary eyed gentleman); Eroded 
(worried, wrinkled man); Unwisely 
Diverted (man_ eyeing feminine 
charms); Wasted (man with large 
midriff); Overworked (man at hard 
labor); Exploited (man with empty 
pockets turned inside out); Abused 
(man with rolling pin sailing at his 
head); Submerged (man surrounded 
by bills and taxes); Burned (man 
with ladies high-ticketed hat); Ne- 
glected (man with toes out of socks), 
then on the last flap it stated that 
“Like resources, husbands are more 
useful and enjoyable if conserved.” 
It was very clever and tied in well 
with the whole picture. 


The chairman then introduced 
Miss Bette Fry, President of the 
“Ding” Darling Women’s Chapter of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

In her introduction Miss Fry said: 
“In the Spring ‘tis said, a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. A woman’s fancy wouldn’t 
lightly turn away from love, but she 
could, just possibly you know, have 
her head turned by a new hat! The 
Ding Darling Chapter of Des Moines, 
has capitalized on this strongly femi- 
nine trait, and for your critical in- 
spection and we hope, approval, we 
present, not men, but millinery! Not 
only have we created new models— 
we have turned our creative talents 
to the purposes of our presence here 
in Tulsa at this Izaak Walton League 
convention, to illustrate the conser- 
vation of soil, waters, woods and 
wildlife. Ladies, we present your 
Conservation Hat Parade!” 
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Here a model entered wearing a 
hat trimmed with evergreens, built 
up around the crown like a wooded 
hill, as you will note from the pic- 
ture of the conservation hats, reading 
from left to right. Miss Frye, went 
on describing the hat and her pre- 
sentation was so clever we reprint it 
here as given by her: 

“Here is a specialty hat we have 
called FIRE PREVENTION. It’s the 
kind of hat you first pass over, and 
then go back to buy. It sort of ‘grows 
on you.’ Its basic appeal and de- 
sirability do something to you. The 
designer, Mah-dahm Nature, subtly 
suggests an idea which appeals to you 
more each time you see it. 

“Note the predominance of green 
in this creation—a color note of the 
season—and a color used delightfully 
year after year by this designer, as 
a matter of fact. This verdant green 
forest could be quickly reduced to 
nothing, just nothing, by a carelessly 
tossed cigarette butt. Every year it 
happens to many thousands of acres 
of forest and grass lands. The model 
wears this spring creation to remind 
her friends to be sure to put out the 
fire before discarding old flames. As 
she continues to move among the 
tables to give you a close view of the 
hat, we have another model. 

“This one is wearing a daring crea- 
tion called GAME CONSERVA- 
TION. This number is a hunter's 
dream. The object is to keep the 
game before the hunter. But, to keep 
the game before the hunter, we must 
conserve each year for next year’s 
shooting. The secondary motif is im- 
portant, as I’m sure you will see. A 
few nut trees, berry bushes and 
shrubs keep our furred and feathered 
friends well fed and housed. 

“The splash of red on the hat is 
a reminder that all that moves is not 
necessarily game. It is a warning to 
stop, look and listen, to be sure your 
gun is pointed at a fair and legal 
target. 

“There is 


always a question 


whether women buy their hats to 





please men, or to be envied by other 
women. This hat was designed to 
be of particular interest to men, and 
our model tells us we'd better warn 
you, women, when you wear this hat, 
men may forget to check whether it’s 
‘open’ season.” (This hat had minia- 
ture ducks, rabbits and birds perched 
among the shrubs, nut trees, and 
berry bushes that decorated the 
lovely straw bonnet.) 

At this point, another model came 
through the door wearing a large 
black picture hat. Around the crown 
was draped a beautiful big red fox 
scarf, with the tail draped over the 
shoulder. 

The narrator went on—“Now here . | 
is a ravishing number called the 
PREDATORY ANIMALS. Wear 
this one to dress up your suits, or 
complete your glamor costumes. 

“Having selected this name before 
the hat was made up, we cautioned 
the designer that it must be sleek, 
graceful, lithe and smart. That she 
succeeded is not doubted the least at 
this moment. One look at it and the 
elevator operator missed our stop 
by three floors. (It was really stun- 
ning). 

“This lovely model is quite famil- 
iar with the necessity of ‘controls’ 
which, after all, was one purpose of 
Mother Nature when she created 
predatory animals. She uses them to 
keep the numbers of all her wildlife 
in check in areas where we humans 
haven’t taken over. 

“By some ‘quirk’ we seemed to find 
the ‘pursued’ animals desirable. Con- 
sequently, our harvest of them may 
seem to upset the balance. Then, it 
is our custom to try to rectify, by 
taking out of circulation a commen- 
surate number of the natural preda- 
tors. There generally is no closed 
season on them. Despite this, the 
predators seem to survive . . . at 
least the wolf call is still heard in 
the land. 

“In seeking to control predators, 
man actually goes too far sometimes. 
As an example, a group in Colorado 
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ut on a drive to kill off coyotes 
several years ago, and, before long, 
the jack rabbits were taking over 
the place. Old Ma Nature knew best. 

“Now we come to a creation we've 
considered ‘copyrighting.’ Here is the 
WATER POLLUTION hat. 

“I’m told the way to measure a 
hat’s success is to count the number 
of people who turn around to look 
at it. Believe me, everybody turns 
around to look at this one. It’s a 
simple creation, as many of our best 
sellers are. An imaginary stream 
running around the brim (by the 
aid of mirrors) may once have been 
sweet, pure and clean, but the trickle 
from those chic little ‘Chick Sales’ 
perched on the crown, adds nothing 
beneficial to the water below. 


“This number reminds us that 
whenever any of us—individuals, cor- 
porations, or cities pollute any body 
of water, we’re appropriating for our 
own use something that belongs to 
all the people. We're falling short 
of being good citizens. As the Blue 
Spruce Girls out in Denver say— 
‘your responsibility for the water you 
use doesn’t end when you put it 
down the drain.’ This model is an 
effective reminder of our responsibili- 
ties in this regard. 


“Now as a practical hat, we sug- 
gest our MULTIFLORA ROSE 
worn by our next model. Note the 
fencing, which multiflora uniquely 
does while living. Other fencing is, 
of course, quite dead before serving 
that purpose. Can’t you imagine how 
wonderful a nesting place this makes 
for the birds? It will provide emerg- 
ency food for them, too. Steady, I 
didn’t say this hat was strictly for 
the birds. Multiflura goes well in a 
good many parts of the country, as 
must a hat to be really practical. The 
multiflora grows fast, and is long last- 
ing. Owners of this shrub, or the hat 
by the same name, will be proud for 
many years of their bargain. 

“And now a man-made bonnet (the 
man being Bob Loebe of Des 


Moines)—The SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION hat. It is quite appropriate 
that this hat should be created by 
a male designer. The problem it 
seeks to point up is largely a ‘man- 
made’ one. Not that we’re trying to 
start a ‘battle of the sexes’ when we 
say ‘man-made’—we use the term in 
its inclusive sense, to mean all man- 
kind. 


“In driving about the countryside, 
we see many evidences that we 
haven't been so smart. The soil from 
which we draw our existence is being 
allowed to wash away. If you don’t 
want water cutting gullies in your 
Jands, do as Loebe has done in this 
hat. Grass the waterways, contour 
plow, and plant beneficial vegetation 
to reclothe Nature and save her soil. 
Wear this hat all year long. It isn’t 
a seasonal ‘job.’ It’s basic and has 
its place throughout every month. 
(The description fits the hat per- 
fectly.) 

“Our next hat is a sentimental 
creation—the GOLDFINCH AND 
WILD ROSE. We from Iowa love 
this little number, not because it has 
conservation value, but because the 
goldfinch and wild rose are our state 
bird and flower. The lines of this 
hat are quite pronounced, as are oft 
our sentiments about our home state. 
We are proud of the place Iowa has 
in the scheme of things, and the fact 
that we’re aware of the importance 
of our basic resource of soil is evi- 
denced by a statewide and imposing 
membership in one of the soundest 
of conservation groups, our own 
Izaak Walton League. In the fe- 
male version of “Tipping the hat’ 
the model donned this hat in tribute 
to the State of Iowa and the largest 
State Division in the League. 

“Coming on now is our WATER- 
FOWL HAT-—our ‘continental’ mas- 
terpiece.” (It was just that, too, a 
large straw trimmed with cat-o-nine 
tails, reeds and grasses, with a 
feathered miniature Mallard duck 
flying out from the reeds and on 
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the crown a nesting duck. It was a 
beautiful creation and attracted a 
great deal of attention.) 

When Miss Frye could be heard 
above the Oh’s and Ah’s, she went 
on. “Truly continental by nature, 
waterfowl nest in the north even 
in the polar regions, and then sweep 
the length of the continent to win- 
ter in the deep South, near the Gulf 
of Mexico, or even old Mexico. The 
waterfowl which this creation sym- 
bolizes is a specialized creature. It 
cannot utilize just any type of coun- 
tryside it traverses in its annual mi- 
gration. It requires particular and 
specific kinds of resting, nesting and 
feeding habitat, and man and his 
civilization in this country--through 
unwise drainage, and in other ways— 
are taking even more of the water- 
fowl’s required environment. It’s a 
‘ducky’ littlke number as I’m sure 
you'll agree. We consider it symbolic 
of the fact that we must not let the 
days of the waterfowl on this conti- 
nent be numbered. May we never see 
‘extinct’ written across the pages of 
books that picture the species you 
depict. 

“And now, the gal who has been 
holding the mirror for the other 
models and who is due a great deal 
of credit for the ‘creative’ art you’ve 
just seen, our own Maurine Stanton 
of Des Moines who models the 
FISHING HAT. Into every hat 
wardrobe must fall one ‘fling’ and 
as the final presentation from our 
collection, we give you a hat ‘just for 
kicks.’ Not all members of the Izaak 





Walton League are fishermen, but 
many of them are, and those who 
are, usually are ardent fishermen, 
Women, who wear this hat undoubt. 
edly will enjoy 101 per cent popu. 
larity rating with their husbands or 
would-be husbands. This fisher. 
woman’s hat complete with 
fishing pole and bait—bait that's it! 
You single girls should remember. 
this spring number. If you're smart, 
you can use it to turn your young 
man’s fancy to thoughts of love, 
That seems to be where I came in 
and ends our hat parade.” 

We are grateful to Betty and 
Maurine, for the script so that it 
might be reprinted for the enjoy- 
ment of our readers. We congratu- 
late Maurine for her clever idea, so 
vividly carrying out the conservation 
theme which drove it home so forci- 
bly in such a clever fashion. 

The whole show was so clever that 
it made the papers and televisicn= 
hats and all. 

The men stole a march on the 
ladies, though, for when they learned 
it was to be televised, they moved 
fast. A television set was brought in 
and set up in one of the parlors, 
just in time for the show. When we 
peeked in the door, the men were 
all sitting tailor fashion on the floor 
watching the ladies on TV. There 
was no room for ladies in the parlor, 
so we closed the door and tiptoed 
away to let the men have their fun. 
After all we saw the originals. 


. The End 





Beavers always cut their winter 
supply of wood in good season. As 
early cutting generally means an 
early winter. 

* * * 

A bird’s feet are so constructed 
that the foot is forcibly closed when 
the leg is bent. Hence birds main- 
tain a steady grip on limbs or perches 
even when asleep. 


The eagle never makes use of his 
beak in killing his prey. Larger birds 
are dispatched by the stroke of the 
eagle’s dive, smaller ones are killed 
by the grip of its talons. 

* ” * 

Although the mole lives under- 
ground its soft fur is so constructed 
that no earthy stain defiles its glossy 
smoothness, 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


O BE reasonably assured of fu- 
T ture days in the field with the 
lovable companionship of a graceful, 
well mannered, dependable gun dog, 
extreme care should be exercised in 
the accurate selection’ of a pup. Su- 
perior dog performance is neither 
accident nor luck but is the result of 
roper breeding, correct training, 
healthful food and housing, plus a 
sincere love for his master. 


A dog that carries himself attrac- 
tively with a smooth easy stride, high 
noble head, and merry tail, is truly 
a thing of beauty in woods and 
fields, and such an animal is well 
worth the money, time and effort 
required for his selection and train- 
ing through the one to two years 
that make up his puppyhood. This 
period of time can be as sporting 
and thrilling as the actual killing of 
game over the finished dog. The joy 
of accomplishment through each 
phase of his training is forever last- 
ing, and will be well remembered 
long after his days of usefulness have 
passed. 


The choice of a puppy should not 
be as uncertain a risk as many pros- 
pective dog owners are led to be- 
lieve. Provided a few simple quali- 
fications are kept in mind, and the 
buyer does not act too hastily, then 
his chances are more than fair that 
his beginning will be successful. 


The first and most important of 
these qualifications is that of breed- 
ing. Go into the field with the 
parents of the pup and actually see 
them perform. Carefully study move- 
ments, style, nose’ and «attitude to- 
ward each other, then watch their 
use of reasoning and methods of out- 


Choosing a 
PB “UPPY 


witting the crafty game birds they 
seek. Consider their field etiquette, 
their admiration for the handler. If 
response to command, and observe 
the sire and dam possess the qualifica- 
tions you desire, you may rest assured 
the pups have inherited some fine 
characteristics from the parents. 


Under no circumstance should a 
hunter buy a puppy that is not en- 
titled to be registered, for as sure as 
he will develop into a prized posses- 
sion, you will desire him to produce 
a prodigy for yourself or your friends 
who know the value of good bird 
dogs. It costs no more to keep a well 
bred dog, while the confidence and 
pride in ownership is worth far more 
than the difference in the original 
cost. 

Pointers and setters are the most 
often used for hunting game birds in 
this state. The Griffon, Brittany 
Spaniel, German Shorthair, Cocker 
and Springer Spaniel are gaining in 
popularity but the majority of gun- 
ners still rely upon the pointer or 
setter. There are many experienced 
dog men who rely heavily on the set- 
ter, and give substantial reasons for 
their choice, yet on the other hand 
the enthusiastic pointer fancier will 
give identical reasons for his confid- 
ence in the smooth short-haired dog. 
The choice of any type of bird dog 
should be your own personal pref- 
erence. 

Where there are a number of 
puppies in the litter of the parents 
you have selected, choose the young- 
ster that boldly holds up his head, 
uses his tail with merry ease, and 
looks at you with clear unafraid eyes, 
then makes an effort to be friendly 
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with you. Avoid the nervous, sickly 
one because he will cause you no end 
of trouble. Look for the little feller 
that seems glad to be alive, happy 
contented, willing and active. 
- Do not underestimate sentiment 
because it comprises more than fifty 
percent of the sport of hunting. Take 
a dog you love deeply and a great 
part of your training problems are 
solved. If he is certain of your affec- 
tion he will exert himself in his 
efforts to please you and you will 
have more than a field performer, 
you will possess a rare hunting com- 
panion. Volumes have been beauti- 
fully written about the love of a man 
for his dog and the love of a dog 
for his master. Therefore, do not 
overlook the quality of affection. 
Use your own judgment as to the 
selection of sex. Here again one 
man desires a male and others feel 
that the female is easier to train, 
possesses a keener nose, and develops 
into a smarter and more biddable 
performer. Just remember that if you 
select a bitch she may be in season 
during the open hunting season and 


although many females have 
successfully spayed, it is not a om 
letely satisfactory procedure, as jp 
in direct interference with {¢{ 
natural function of the dog’s o1 
Spaying may make the bitch q 
and listless, therefore destroying hy 
desire to hunt. 4 
No matter what color combinatig, 
you select be sure your puppy can be 
easily seen in cover. This effect can & 
be achieved if the greater part of his He 
body is white. This does not mean ® 
that spots and body markings are up. § 
desirable, for distinctive marki 
smooth and even, make a dog a thing 
of beauty. J 
Try to select'a puppy of medium} 
size, one which promises to deve 
enough bone and muscle to penetrate } 
heavy cover without discomfort and) 
at the same time be small enough to ¥ 
handle himself gracefully and easily, 
Sélect a puppy with all these 
qualifications and in him you will 
have found a youngster which will§ 
respond to training, and will develop § 
into a pleasant field performer. 
. The End. 





Size of Shot 
Shot No. Diam. 
12 05 


9 .08 
8 .09 


No. in Oz. 


2,835 
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410 
350 

11 225 

12 170 

13 135 
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18 50 





STANDARD LOADS 
(High Velocity Loads 10% Greater) 


Effective Range of Shot VW 
Energy Rem. Vel. Range Yds. A 


64 600 40 Oo d 
81 580 40 
.go 560 44 

1.21 520 

1.44 500 

1.69 480 

2.25 440 

§-24 400 








